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You Can’t Afford To Stay Out 


By HARRISON W. CRAVER 


President, American Library Association 


ARLY in his career, the beginning 
librarian is invited to join the American 
Library Association. His first question 
is usually “why”? What can he expect 
to gain by becoming a member? What 
handicaps result from non-membership? 
These are sensible questions that deserve 
an answer. 

It is significant that every professional 
group has found some form of association 
desirable, and that these associations have 
always had the support of the leading 
minds of these groups. Each of us derives 
pleasure and comfort from intercourse 
with others who pursue the same ends, 
face similar problems, and enjoy the same 
rewards. Lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
and engineers have all found it desirable 
to associate for the furtherance of com- 
mon ends by combined effort. With these 
examples before them, both at home and 
abroad, a group of librarians formed the 
American Library Association over sixty 
years ago. That action, more than any 
other single incident, initiated the popu- 
lar library movement which has today 
reached such dimensions, although to 
many of us it still seems to be only in its 
infancy. 

The Association can point to a long 
list of contributions to librarianship. It 
early investigated technical methods and 
worked for standard practices. It has 
labored constantly for better libraries and 
for more libraries, so that books might be 


available to everyone. It has promul- 
gated the idea that librarianship is a pro- 
fession, not a trade, and entitled to the 
respect and dignity generally awarded to 
professional work. Constantly, faith- 
fully, and in innumerable ways, it has en- 
deavored to show society what libraries 
should be, to increase their popularity and 
to aid librarians to meet the needs of so- 
ciety effectively. 

Its contributions to the welfare of the 
individual librarian have also: 
We librarians are a scattér 
most isolated of profesgio 
Compared with lawyer¢, |¥ 
clergymen, the number of j} 
any locality is small. This 
of opportunities to broaden 
sional outlook by frequent co 
peers or to enjoy the compé 
others who have similar probl€ms. 

This relative isolation from which so 
many of us suffer is a strong argument for 
membership in our professional society. 
The publications of the Association form 
a channel for distributing information. 
The Association provides a mechanism for 
investigating common problems, for pro- 
moting common interests, and for express- 
ing professional opinion upon important 
matters. Its conferences and meetings 
afford an unrivalled means for extend- 
ing acquaintanceship and 
creasing opportunities 
advancement. 









thereby in- 


for professional 
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The extent to which the Association can 
act for librarians obviously depends upon 
the extent to which it actually represents 
them. The greater the number who be- 
long to it, the more authoritatively it can 
speak for all. Each day brings new prob- 
lems which call for study and concerted 
action. If we are to carry on in the fu- 
ture as effectively as in the past, it is 


essential that every librarian participate 
in forming library policy and coéperate in 
executing it. 

Many other reasons for joining could 
be given, but I hope these are sufficient. 
The benefits, both tangible and intangible, 
are large. 

No one who is interested in libraries can 
afford to stay outside. 





“Lose Not the Nightingale”—A 
Challenge and Counter-Challenge 


By DORA V. SMITH 





Ks since I opened the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin in October and read the felicitous 
opening phrases of Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers’s “Lose Not the Nightingale,” I 
have longed for the paradise “where work- 
ers of all time might come together to talk 
about their labor—no matter what eons of 
time once actually separated them: a kind 
of ‘High Tor’ where lovers of like things 
may find each other in understanding.” I 
should be even less ambitious than Mrs. 
Sayers, for in the “Heaven of all my wish,” 
I should content myself with those whom 
eons do not separate, who are in truth 
“lovers of like things,’”’ and who, for the 
sake of the boys and girls they wish to 
serve, need urgently to “come together in 
understanding.” 

It is a modest request I make of the 
teachers and librarians of America: that 
we seek each other in understanding, that 
we may share this mutual concern of ours 
for losing not the nightingale for boys and 
girls incapable of hearing its music—not 
primarily because it has turned mechani- 
cal, but because, as Dr. Guy L. Bond 
suggested in a recent address before the 
Twin City Remedial Reading Group, the 
mechanism in the ear, which catches the 
song of the real and the mechanical bird 
alike, has failed to function for many chil- 
dren. The danger that we may not realize 
their plight is all the greater because, like 


the emperor of China, we teachers and li- 
brarians “belong to a privileged class,” and 
if we would be of service to the boys and 
girls of our country, we must know that 
not all can hear as we have heard. 

There are two very distinct messages in 
Mrs. Sayers’s article, and we must be 
cautious lest we confuse the issues. To 
the first, the analogy of the nightingale 
story seems charmingly adapted; in the 
case of the second, it breaks down com- 
pletely. The first is the much needed 
warning that we consider the grave danger 
in the reading program of today of over- 
emphasis upon the purely factual, the ma- 
terialistic, the informative in materials at 
the expense of the joyous, the intuitive, 
and the imaginative—in fact, of every- 
thing we associate with the breath of the 
spirit in life. The other is the problem 
—and a very grave one—of mastering the 
mechanics of reading. Here Mrs. Sayers 
leads us perilously astray, it seems to me, 
when she proposes a choice between the 
mechanical bird and the messenger of 
heaven. The real choice is not that—as 
those of us who have lived close to boys 
and girls in their struggles with the com- 
plex symbols of meaning well know. ‘The 
real choice, made daily and with tragic 
consequences by boys and girls all over 
America, is between mastering the 
mechanics of reading or giving up both. 
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That so many have chosen the latter un- 
der the guidance of well meaning but 
sadly mistaken teachers and librarians 
alike, is my major motive for urging that 
we travel together the road to “High 
Tor,” where “lovers of like things may 
find each other in understanding.” 


OFrTrEN UNCHILDLIKE IN NATURE 


It is true that in numbers of schools in 
recent years there has been imposed upon 
children a curriculum most unchildlike in 
nature, dealing in many instances with 
the means of life and not with its ends, 
encompassed on the north, south, east, and 
west by food, shelter, clothing, transporta- 
tion, and communication—with the things 
of the spirit all but completely forgotten. 
I have myself visited schools within the 
last six months where boys and girls are 
in danger of spending the six years of the 
elementary school reading about nothing 
save the fire engine, the creamery, the 
grocery store, the railroad, the Indians, 
the Pilgrims, and the Dutch—no one of 
them a ruling passion in adult life any 
more than among children, and few of 
them calculated to give that hunger for 
more, without which lifelong association 
with good books is impossible. Not a 
bookshelf but has its Story Book of Things 
We Use, but on how few do we find Win- 
nie the Pooh, whose ineffable spirit of joy 
in life burst forth in murmuring murmurs 
to himself “in a singing sort of way.” The 
older boys and girls know Hans Brinker 
because he “teaches something about the 
Dutch,” but they are on less familiar terms 
with Tom Sawyer, who (Heaven be 
praised!) correlates with nothing but a 
good time! 

Yet it would be unfair to overlook the 
new impetus which has coine into reading 
through just such meaningful association 


of books with experience. After a month 
in the elementary schools of New York, I 
am convinced that nothing has happened 
in recent years to stimulate wholesome at- 
titudes toward reading and _ expression 
which is half so significant as the move- 
ment for broader unit programs of in- 
struction. One feels optimistic for the 
future when he realizes that there is noth- 
ing inherent in the plan which is inimical 
to the broadest, happiest kind of reading 
experience for boys and girls. Librarians 
can help immeasurably at just this point. 
Mrs. Sayers’s own passage from Dobry, 
associating the eating of good bread with 
“months of sunlight, weeks of rain and 
snow from the sky, and richness out of 
the earth,” is a superb illustration of the 
sort of help that teachers hunger after 
daily. Assist them in finding such pas- 
sages and they will adopt them eagerly. 
Those of us who believe that books have 
a peculiar contribution to make to the en- 
richment of personal experience, to the 
deepening of emotions, to the broadening 
of sympathies, and to the engendering of 
those spiritual moods which transcend 
mere physical and sensible adjustments, 
have a responsibility to boys and girls in 
helping to make the right books available 
and to see that their value is recognized. 
Such a constructive program will succeed 
where no amount of active opposition will 
ever gain our ends. 


Swinc AWAY FROM FANCIFUL 


There has been in educational circles a 
swing away from the purely imaginative, 
and rightly so. It came as a result of the 
findings by Miss Fannie Dunn! and others 
that in readers for little children only 4 per 
cent of the content was intended for belief 


1Dunn, Fannie. Interest Factors in Primary Read- 
ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
243. 
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—and this at a time in the child’s experi- 
ence when the everyday world is wonder 
enough to adjust to. 

We live in a fairy tale world, as Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie so well pointed out. 
What did they wish for in days of old, 
but to hear voices afar, to sail through the 
air cn wings of magic, to sense by intuition 
or through a magic glass what was hap- 
pening at the other end of the world? 
We do these things in our wonder world 
without a quiver of the eyelash. As John 
Finley so forcefully reminds us in the 
Mystery of the Mind’s Desire, “Greece 
has nothing in her Olympian mythology 
of the exclusive supernatural communica- 
tive powers of Hermes or Athena to com- 
pare with the wireless actuality of the 
world today.” The child, with his “nat- 
ural sense of wonder,” finds in this reality 
a thrill and an imaginative appeal which 
it has all too frequently lost for the adult. 
I shall never cease to marvel at the excite- 
ment I observed in a first-grade class 
looking at the pictures of The Little Auto, 
which did nothing more exciting than chug 
up a hill and down again, and run into the 
oil station for gas. We cannot be too 
certain as adults of what brings a sense of 
wonder to boys and girls. If we will but 
throw ourselves heart and soul into the 
movement to broaden children’s reading 
and to relate it to every significant experi- 
ence of living—not merely to a few, 
whether ultra-imaginative or ultra-real— 
we shall go a long way on the road which 
leads to understanding. 


Miscumwep IDEALISM 


And among the most fundamental of 
all understandings is this: that until the 
child is capable of getting the thought 
from the printed page or of entering into 
it emotionally through the spoken word, 


all talk of inspiration and uplift from 
literature is but so much wasted breath. 

May I ask you to go with me into a 
tenth-grade class which I visited in an 
industrial town last year? It was a poverty 
stricken community. Forty-five per cent 
of its people were on relief, a large pro- 
portion of them foreign born. The chil- 
dren were undernourished and lacking in 
all that fine tradition of home and family 
background which we of a more “privi- 
leged class” tend to take for granted. A 
high school annex near the steel mills pro- 
vides an academic program in English, 
prescribing a type of reading dear to the 
hearts of English teachers and librarians 
but utterly beyond the proved powers of 
the pupils within the school. In the tenth 
grade the problems are peculiarly acute 
for in that year boys and girls await the 
coming of a sixteenth birthday, releasing 
them from school forever. 

As I entered the classroom, a group of 
boys gathered in the absence of the girls 
for a lesson in literature. They repre- 
sented the lowest one-fourth in reading 
ability in American high schools. ‘You 
see this boy?” said the teacher. “I am not 
going to call on him. He will be sixteen 
next Tuesday.” Then he pointed out 
others to be similarly ignored for the same 
reason. 


Not One Out oF Forty KNEw 


The selection for reading was Lancelot 
and Elaine, a beautiful, moving poem, 
with a “truth so eternal that time itself 
cannot change it—if we but have the wit 
to see it.” There was no doubt but that it 
had ‘‘possessed” the teacher. He was im- 
pelled by the “powers of his own sincere, 
spontaneous enthusiasm” as he read it 
aloud to the boys, for he knew full well it 
was beyond their powers to read the poem 
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to themselves. It dealt “with the major 
passions: love, hate, fear, remorse, religious 
feeling, superstition.” It expounded “our 
deepest instincts: truth, justice, retribu- 
tion, the fatality of character;” but, ob- 
viously, to both teacher and visitor, its 
meaning failed to “leap out fiercely enough 
to attract” the boys. They lounged or 
sprawled over their desks, bored to extinc- 
tion, understanding not a single word. 
The teacher tried in vain to secure from 
them any kind of response whatever—even 
a simple statement of what the first thirty 
lines were about. Finally, somewhat 
piqued by the presence of a visitor, he 
brought his fist down on the desk with a 
bang, and demanded in desperation, “Fel- 
lows, WHO loved WHO?” Not one boy 
out of the forty knew although you will 
recall that that is the major theme of the 
first thirty lines of the poem. Does such a 
program lead to the deepening of culture, 
the broadening of experience, the cultivat- 
ing of the imagination, or the enriching of 
personal living among boys and girls? 
Need I tell you that this town has one 
of the highest rates of juvenile delinquency 
in its state? Yet society does nothing 
about it until the boy is beyond the bounds 
of the school, until the alley gangs have 
formed, and the 
the juvenile court. 


delinquents appear in 


Doers Not TALLY WITH THE FAcTs 


Are we really seriously asked to believe 
that “if we let go the fashions, the theories, 
and the trends in reading; if we read and 
reread the great books, letting them steal 
into boys and girls and make them dif- 
ferent; if we lose no opportunity to share 
with children these books that have pos- 
sessed us, irrespective of their age, their 
seeming ability or disability; trusting in 
powers beyond tests and measurements . . . 


the power of the writer, the power of our 
own sincere spontaneous enthusiasm—we 
shall never, never lose the nightingale?” 
My only reply to the world outside the 
high school is, “Come and see.” There 
are more ways than one of losing the 
nightingale. 

Such doctrine has already proved sub- 
versive to the very ends which Mrs. Sayers 
herself wishes in all sincerity to promote. 
It is not fair to boys and girls and it is 
certainly not a compliment to the litera- 
ture we love. The secondary schools of 
America have labored under this delusion 
for many years, their teachers, the truly 
literary among them, for the most part, 
like Matthew Arnold’s concept of Shelley, 
“beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in 
the void his luminous wings in vain.” 
They are at last beginning to recognize the 
futility of such a program—and the com- 
mon sense criticism of librarians has been a 
large factor in bringing teachers to a 
realization of what they have done to the 
reading habits of boys and girls. 


THE MoMENT FoR CHOICE 


The American secondary school has an 
aristocratic tradition to overcome. ‘The 
public library has been a service institution 
from the start. It is vital to the future of 
reading and readers in America that the 
two should not change places instead of 
joining hands. Waples’s latest report in 
People and Print shows that 10 per cent 
of the readers in American libraries read 
67 per cent of the books withdrawn. The 
public school must serve all of the chil- 
dren of all the people. The public library 
Which way will it go? 

Fortunately, we know today what boys 
and girls are capable of and what they are 
not capable of in reading. Happily, also, 
existing evidence points to the fact that 


faces its choice. 
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boys and girls of any given level of ability 
read better in America today than they did 
ten years ago. The scientific movement 
in reading has justified itself. Witness, 
for example, the recent report of reading in 
the schools of Detroit? as contrasted with 
the situation of a decade ago. It is but 
typical of evidence available in other cen- 
ters. We know, likewise, that boys and 
girls now read more and better books than 
they ever did before and that they patronize 
school and public libraries in increasing 
numbers annually. 


Two Positive Courses 


We are keenly aware, of course, of the 
unsolved problems of reading in the public 
schools. With the holding power of the 
schools increased enormously, more and 
more pupils from the lower ranks of ability 
challenge attention every year. The future 
of the nation depends upon the intelligence 
of the electorate, and every one of these 
boys and girls is a potential voter. Mrs. 
Sayers pleads that they may understand 
“what spiritual disaster is at work in the 
world today ;”’ that they may “know enough 
to think it through as inheritors of a world 
both wise and foolish, both kind and 
cruel.”” We know from the work of Lyman 
Bryson and others that no analysis of the 
fundamental problems of a modern world 
is available to adults of limited reading 
ability save the prejudiced sources in the 
newspaper. In like manner they are cut 
off from the better things in literature that 
we “privileged ones” enjoy. We can con- 
tent ourselves with saying, “Such things 
are not for them,” or we may deceive our- 
selves into thinking they follow us as we 
glow in emotional ecstasy over them. On 

2? Shattuck, Marquis E., Bergman, W. G., and 
Menge, J. W. Preliminary Reading Survey Report 
of Departments of English and Research to All Prin- 


ctpals, April 23, 1937. Bulletin of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Detroit, C-195. Mimeographed. 24 p. 


the other hand, if we have concern for 
them and for the country which may some 
day be in their hauds, we must follow con- 
structively the two positive courses open 
to us: first, to throw ourselves whole- 
heartedly into the task of lifting them 
through such enterprises as remedial read- 
ing, and, second, to cast necessary materials 
into a form which they can understand. 

Word lists are a great bone of conten- 
tion in the reading world today. In fair- 
ness to the makers of them, we must 
remind ourselves that they are not created 
out of the imagination of the educator and 
imposed from above upon unsuspecting 
youth. ‘They are, after all, the actual 
words which actual children have proved 
they can or cannot read at each successive 
stage in their development. “Ours not to 
make reply; ours but to do or die!” We 
have no choice in the matter. Those who 
would hold to the words regardless of 
whether the idea is conveyed by them or 
not are scarcely doing a service either to 
children or to culture. As Mrs. Sayers 
has pointed out, “words are the medium, 
not the goal,” and when words interfere 
with the goal, it is the words that must 
give way. 

For words are the major symbols of 
meaning. If we are to rise above mere 
concern for realized physical and sen- 
sory experience, the narrowness of which 
so many of us join Mrs. Sayers in deplor- 
ing, words are the only means at our com- 
mand. Not long ago, I watched a group 


of first-grade pupils acting out Marchette 
Chute’s lines: 


You'll get a cookie; 

And I'll get two. 

’Cause I was the captain 
And saw you through. 


To the amazement of the audience, at the 
close of the battle with the ducks, the 
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dauntless captain picked up a ruler and 
sawed through the middle the children 
playing toy soldier with him. That was 
the meaning which the phrase conveyed to 
him. Analysis of these elements of diffi- 
culty is fundamental to progress in read- 
ing. No amount of ignoring them will 
ever solve the problem. 


Not FREE FROM ABSURDITIES 


Absurdities in studies of difficulty have 
justly called forth the censure of many an 
opponent of the procedure; for instance, 
the appearance side by side in the same 
year of reading, in the Right Book for 
the Right Child, of Little Black Sambo, 
Pran of Albania, the Tale of Benjamin 
Bunny, and Waterless Mountain. The 
book aims, of course, to recognize the 
well known fact that there is no such 
thing as a typical fourth-grade child. 
From the point of view of significance in 
the experience of boys and girls, these 
titles are as far apart as the poles. It is of 
tremendous value, however, for a teacher 
of retarded girls in the junior high school 
or for a librarian zealously guarding their 
interest in books, to know that the mere 
mechanical reading difficulty of Pran of Al- 
bania is at the fourth-grade level, where- 
as the experiences of the heroine are those 
of an adolescent girl. Difficulty ratings 
are of value in direct proportion to the 
recognition we give to their limitations. 
Leaders in the movement are the first to 
impress that fact upon us. 

It is true also that the difficulty of 
words is not always an index of the diffi- 
culty of the idea expressed—that a com- 
plex idea set forth in simple words may 
be more difficult to understand than a 
simple idea expressed in difficult words. 
Research is busy on this problem, and en- 
couraging recognition is being given to it 


in reading centers throughout America. 

The tragedy of the word list is that 
there is grave danger of leveling all chil- 
dren down to the words which the average 
or weak child can read. In the Detroit 
survey already referred to, we find, 
roughly, two thousand fourth-grade pupils 
reading with sixth-grade reading ability 
or above, a thousand with seventh-grade 
reading ability or above, three hundred 
with eighth-grade reading ability, and 
forty reaching the norms for the tenth 
grade. Meticulous adherence to a reading 
vocabulary geared to the ability of the 
average pupil in the fourth grade will 
seriously limit the potentialities of all these 
children. As Mrs. Sayers remarks, we 
have failed to scale our offerings, in many 
places, to the potential power of the su- 
perior child, to spur him on to reach “the 
peaks of his desire.” That is one of the 
most serious challenges of the classroom 
today. 

The purpose of the remedial reading 
movement is to care for just such problems 
—to remove from normal groups those 
who need special drill in mere skills in 
reading and to allow others to proceed at 
their own rate. It is always true in edu- 
cational circles that the needs of the weak, 
the startling deficiencies of those in im- 
mediate need of assistance, are attended 
to first, unhappily often at the expense of 
the superior child. The work of Dr. 
William S. Gray and others and the 
warning of the new Reading Yearbook 
give evidence of the fact that the claims of 
the average and superior may receive more 
adequate recognition in the future. 

It is annoying to a lover of books to see 
the process of reading reduced to its lowest 
terms—I use the words advisedly—to the 
pronunciation of words and the repetition 
of sentences; to the fifty to one hundred 
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different skills which make up the complex 
process of getting the thought from the 
printed page. It is true, as Mrs. Sayers 
indicates, that “we have been reading all 
these years, boy and man, without know- 
ing what we have been doing” —we “privi- 
leged ones” to whom words and sentences 
have been no obstacle to meaning. So little 
have they distracted our attention from 
the ideas which captured us that we have 
not known they were there. Now that the 
psychologist has found out, for the sake of 
helping the weakest among us, what this 
thing is made of, we resent it—not recog- 
nizing in it the basis of meaning so funda- 
mental to the power of books to shape 
men’s lives. 

Is it not time, then, to “come together 
to talk about our labor?” Shall we not 
foregather “‘at a kind of ‘High Tor’ where 
lovers of like things may find each other in 
understanding?” If so, we shall catch a 
vision of all that is best in the reading 
movement, of its aim to create in boys and 
girls a new power of grasping the prob- 
lems which face a modern world, of its 
desire to raise each boy and girl to his 
highest potentialities, allowing each to pro- 
ceed on the basis of what he is to the 
highest pinnacle he is capable of attaining, 
of its hope that through the association of 
reading with every meaningful aspect of 
life, boys and girls may know a richness 
of experience they have never known be- 
fore. If we will do this in the spirit of 
good will and of codperative effort in the 
name of boys and girls, we shall, for in- 
creasing numbers of them, “‘never, never 
lose the nightingale. May its singing never 
be done.” 

ae | 
Good News from Yonkers 


AN AppITION of more than seven 
thousand dollars to the main library per- 


sonnel service budget for the remainder of 
this year, is the encouraging word received 
at headquarters from Grinton I. Will, 
librarian of the Yonkers (N.Y.) Public 
Library. 

The creation of sixteen new positions 
makes possible a six-day schedule for the 
main building—for the first time since 
1933—development of business and techni- 
cal services, and expansion of the book- 
mobile service. 


OFAN 


Carnegie Gift to Bogle Memorial 


By AppropriATING $2,500 to the 
Bogle Memorial Fund, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has given generous 
expression to its high regard for the pur- 
poseful life of Sarah C. N. Bogle. The 
years just preceding Miss Bogle’s death 
were those during which the Carnegie Cor- 
poration was especially active in_ its 
promotion of library development. In an- 
nouncing this gift, Mr. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, president of the corporation, said that 
his interest in the Bogle Memorial is based 
largely upon his appreciation of Miss 
Bogle’s aid to the corporation in placing its 
funds in fruitful channels. 

This Carnegie gift brings the Bogle 
Memorial Fund to $4,841, as librarians 
have donated $2,341. No further active 
solicitation of librarians will be made, but 
the fund is always open for gifts or be- 
quests. Funds are administered by the 
A. L. A. endowment trustees, and from 
the interest the scholarship committee will 
award grants to aid librarians in foreign 
study. 

Please always remember the Bogle 
Memorial Fund. 


RALPH Muwn, Chairman 
Bogle Memorial Committee 
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Dividends 


A Few Paid Here and There to Patrons 


MAN came into the San Diego 
(Calif.) Public Library one day looking 
for material on plant propagation. He 
was shown the books on the shelves and 
introduced to the material issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the University of California Experi- 
ment Station bulletins and circulars. He 
became a regular patron, reading every- 
thing on ferns, flowers, and gardening that 
the library could offer. He told the libra- 
rian on a recent visit that he had made 
$300 during the summer propagating ferns 
and selling in eastern and southwestern 
markets. 


Proor oF INJURY 


The youngest of five small children had 
never walked. Could this have been 
caused by the zinc poisoning to which the 
father had fallen victim during his work 
in a Gary (Ind.) mill? The mother, seek- 
ing to confirm her feeling that this was 
true, went to the Gary library. The li- 
brarian told her where to write for gov- 
ernment bulletins on the effects of zinc 
poisoning. When she took her informa- 
tion to a lawyer he was able to obtain a 
settlement from the company, which also 
sent the baby to a specialized Chicago 
clinic. 

Liprary Data Saves $100 
A patron of the Superior (Wis.) Pub- 


Dividends is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. L. A. Send stories to Ruth 
T. Manlove, St. Louis Public Library, chairman of 
the Junior Members Subcommittee on Publicity. 


lic Library said the information he se- 
cured at the library saved him a hundred 
dollars in the purchase of a stoker. 


One Lisrary Vistt—OneE BUSINESS 
CoNnTRACT 


One evening a man who had been asked 
to furnish an estimate on several thous- 
and pounds of “wood flour” came to the 
Teaneck (N.J.) Public Library inquir- 
ing for information regarding the mate- 
rial. Although he was in the waste 
material business “wood flour’ was un- 
known to him. The library gave him the 
desired information which enabled him to 
discuss the matter with the purchaser the 
next morning. The man was awarded 
the contract. 


“Japan Is a Lona Way Orr” 

The librarian leafed through the pages 
of a national woman’s magazine. Her 
attention was caught by a colorful Ja- 
panese scene, illustrating the featured 
story. She remembered the day when 
the famous artist sought the library’s help. 
“What does a Japanese house look like in- 
side?”’ he had asked. The Japanese bird 
cages which had especially delighted him 
were in one corner of his pictured room; 
the windows in another illustration from 
the picture file were faithfully reproduced. 
“The editor will have you to thank for 
getting these illustrations in time,” the 
artist had said. “After all, Japan is a 
long way off.” 











State Aid for Tennessee School 


Libraries 
By MARTHA M. PARKS 


/ \ BOUT two years ago, when a 


study of the library situation in Tennessee 
was made, it was learned that approximate- 
ly 3,000 elementary schools had no library 
books whatsoever and that only 600 ele- 
mentary schools had as many as two hun- 
dred books. 

Many of our small schools are located 
in rural areas where the school is the only 
source of supply for reading material for 
adults as well as children. The only pre- 
tense of a library, in many elementary 
schools, is an assortment of dingy, worn 
volumes on a shelf in a dark corner. 

A million and a half people in Tennes- 
see do not have access to public libraries. 
This represents 58 per cent of the total 
population. The situation in the high 
schools is somewhat better, due to the fact 
that for many years the state has required 
such schools to meet certain standards, yet 
the quality of their book collections is often 
far from satisfactory. 

At the time the study was made, it ap- 
peared that no funds for library purposes 
were appropriated in 80 per cent of the 
high schools and in go per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools. Rural school libraries 
were financed almost entirely by private 
subscriptions. During the past few years, 
however, conditions have improved as 
school officials and other citizens have be- 
come aware of the need for a great variety 
of suitable books easily available and at- 


1S 


tractively displayed within the school. 

For many years, the state has been as- 
sisting rural public schools in the purchase 
of library books, by matching dollar for 
dollar in amounts of not less than $10 and 
not more than $40 within a school year to 
any one school. This aid serves largely as 
a stimulus to local effort because $80 will 
buy a comparatively small proportion of 
the books needed each year in any school. 

A substantial and gratifying increase in 
the state aid appropriation for school li- 
braries was made this year when the gen- 
eral assembly approved the allocation of 
$100,000 per year for the period 1937-39. 
This amount was subsequently reduced to 
about $75,000 by the director of the budget 
in line with similar curtailments in other 
items of the state budget. In former years, 
the appropriation had varied from $7,000 
to $20,000. 

The 1937 appropriations bill specified 
that the allowance to any one county 
should not exceed $1,000 per year. Within 
the county this fund is allocated on a 
matching basis, in accordance with the old 
plan of $10 to $40 to individual schools 
except in cases where the county school 
officials establish a system of county cir- 
culating libraries. 


County CircuLaTING LIBRARIES 


According to this plan, schools may pool 
their money raised through private sub- 
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scription in order that the books may be 
bought and circulated through a central 
agency, such as the office of the county 
superintendent of schools or a public li- 
brary. This system has proved so success- 
ful in about thirty counties that more than 
twice that number are attempting the plan 
this year. 

A significant result of this plan of 
operation is the fact that the county courts 
in eighteen counties have appropriated 
from public funds the full thousand dollars 
with which to match the state allotment. 
Other worth while results are the focusing 
of community interest on the school library 
problem and the improvement in the type 
of books placed in the libraries. 


Sets STANDARDS FOR SELECTION 


Every book purchased with state aid 
must be selected from standard lists and 
selections must be submitted to the Divi- 
sion of School Libraries for approval. 
This year the state is supplying every four- 
year high school having an enrollment of 
not more than three hundred students, a 
copy of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, 1937 edition, and every 
elementary school, upon request, a copy of 
the Library List for County Circulating 
Elementary Libraries, a selection of 750 
titles compiled by the Division of School 
Libraries. A copy of the Children’s Cata- 
log, 1936 edition and 1937 supplement, 
was sent to every county, city, and special 
district superintendent. 

There is no designated dealer from 
whom books to be bought with state aid 
must be purchased. It is strongly recom- 
mended that picture books, fiction, and 
other types of books which receive hard 
usage and which are often poorly bound 
be obtained in the reénforced binding. A 
list of dealers who specialize in this service 


as well as regular book dealers is supplied 
by the division. 

In addition te the fund appropriated to 
assist schools in the purchase of their own 
books, the state offers other types of school 
library service: 


Traveling Libraries 


There are approximately 20,000 books 
in this collection, which are lent to rural 
schools. Of this number, about 6,000 
volumes are available for use in adult 
groups, where there is no public library 
service. There is no charge for these 
books, except the transportation cost. 
Hundreds of requests are received an- 
nually by the Division of School Libraries 
which cannot be filled. Books obtained in 
this way are quite useful in supplementing 
the school library, but they do not take the 
place of a permanent school library. 


School Library Supervisor 


Since September, 1932, a trained school 
librarian has been employed, as director 
of the Division of School Libraries, to 
advise with school authorities regarding 
the selection of books and the organization 
of school libraries. Her services are avail- 
able to women’s clubs, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and other groups interested in 
promoting reading facilities for schools and 
adult groups. 


School Library Standards 


The state board of education set up 
certain regulations this fall which will 
be effective in hastening the development 
of adequate school library service: 

1. Every elementary school must have 
at least two suitable books per pupil en- 
rolled, exclusive of texts, and a library 
center in each classroom. This library cen- 
ter should contain adequate and attractive 


(Continued on page 66) 











ass HET 
New Types of Higher Education and 


the Library—a Symposium 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


\ Loc is written about the effect 


of newer types of instruction upon the 
college library, its problems, its adminis- 
tration, and its use. Usually, however, 
statements on the subject are somewhat 
generalized with no particular college in 
mind. In order, therefore, to obtain 
somewhat more direct evidence, the libra- 
rians in four colleges which stress in- 
dividualized instruction were invited to 
write statements regarding their libraries 
with emphasis on the following points: 

1. Activities for adapting the library 
to newer types of instruction 


Southwestern ’s 


In discussing the relation of South- 
western’s tutorial plan to the library, it 
might be well first to give a brief outline 
of the plan. A special feature is the soph- 
omore reading course. ‘The work in the 
freshman year remains unchanged, but 
each sophomore, in addition to the regular 
curriculum, is offered tutorial work in one 
of six general fields of knowledge and 
meets individually with his tutor weekly 
for discussion and direction. At the end 
of the semester he chooses another field 
and has another tutor. For juniors and 
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2. Effect of newer types of instruction 
upon the use of the library 

The statements which comprise this 
symposium are limited as te space. They 
do, however, represent the varied prac- 
tices of four progressive colleges. The 
section on Southwestern College, at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, was written by Mary 
Marsh; that on Bennington College, at 
Bennington, Vermont, by Mary S. Hop- 
kins; Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville. New York, by Ermine Stone; 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
by William F. Yust. 


Tutorial Plan 


seniors the plan allows substitution of 
individualized work in the library or lab- 
oratories for one of the regular courses, 
and the student is thus enabled to pursue 
his chief interest more intensively. 

In order to adapt the library to the new 
type of instruction special attention has 
been given to the growth and development 
of the book collection. A special grant of 
$10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, 
one of $4,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board, and a generous annual book 
appropriation have made possible a growth 
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from 19,405 to 38,253 volumes in the past 
five years. In selecting these books, the 
general nature of the sophomore tutorial 
work has been kept in mind, as well as 
the more specialized and intensified work 
of the junior and senior courses. 

Additions to the collection are called 
to the attention of the faculty regularly. 
Immediately upon receipt of a new title 
the professor for whose department it is 
bought receives notice, and each one re- 
ceives monthly a mimeographed list of the 
new titles for all departments. This keeps 
the tutors informed as to the material in 
their own as well as in the related fields. 
In some cases, with NYA help, card files 
of certain sections of the shelf list have 
been made for individuals or departments, 
for réference in their offices or classrooms. 
The tutors keep these files up to date from 
the notices and lists of new accessions they 
receive. 

The inauguration of the tutorial plan 
caused a great increase in the use of the 
library, only part of which is evident in 


the circulation record. The first year 
there was a jump from 53.3 to 77.7 vol- 
umes per student issued for home use. 
There has also been an appreciable in- 
crease in the use of periodical literature, 
reference books, and especially _ biblio- 
graphical aids of all types. 

With the tutorial plan a markedly dif- 
ferent attitude toward the library on the 
part of the students has been manifested. 
There is great interest in the new books 
displayed. ‘There are pertinent inquiries 
regarding library practice and policies in 
general. A certain pride in the library 
is evidenced by the many questions raised 
as to how it compares with that of other 
institutions. 

Of course the better student has always 
made use of the library and has appre- 
ciated its place and value, but with read- 
ing courses the student who formerly 
perhaps found his way to the library only 
for the required reading in a few reserved 
books is now made fully aware of the 
library and all its resources. 


Bennington College and Its Library 


When Bennington College opened in 
September, 1932, 2,500 books were avail- 
able for use in the library; now in the fifth 
year of the college, the book stock ap- 
proaches 15,000 volumes. For the year 
1935-36, the per capita student circula- 
tion, including reserve books, was 71.82; 
exclusive of reserve books, 58.52. With 
the college curriculum as the basis of se- 
lection, the book collection, which is grad- 
ually being rounded out, is one of current 
interest. 

Special features of the educational pro- 


gram at Bennington College which have 
influenced the administrative policies of 
the library are the emphasis on individual 
study and teaching in small groups, the 
winter field and reading period, and the 
close relation of the work of the several 
divisions of study. This last feature has 
made it possible to do without depart- 
mental libraries or divisional budgets for 
book purchases. With emphasis on in- 
dividual study, it has seemed best to add 
new titles rather than duplicate titles al- 
ready in the library. 
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During the winter field and reading 
period, students leave college to do practi- 
cal work or research. This often takes 
them to communities where large or special 
collections are available. In this connec- 
tion, the librarian’s knowledge of library 
facilities in the communities to which the 
students go is important. 

Except for a seminar for student as- 
sistants in the library, there has been little 
formal instruction in the use of the li- 
brary. During the first week of college, 
entering students are asked to come to the 
library. At this time they are shown 
about the building and library procedures 
are explained to them individually or in 
groups of two or three. Recently, how- 
ever, members of the faculty have re- 
quested that instruction in the reference 
tools of a special subject be given students 
in some of the advanced courses. This 
has been very successful and will be fur- 
ther developed. 

The library has tried to make its use 
as convenient and unrestricted as possible. 
The size of the community—the student 


body is limited to two hundred fifty—has 
been an important factor in the informal 
atmosphere which has been achieved. 
There is a combination loan and reference 
desk, and books reserved for class use are 
kept here. The self-charging system saves 
time for the borrowers and the staff. No 
limit is put on the number of books which 
may be taken by one person or at one 
time. Books may be kept for two weeks 
with privileges of renewal unless there 
are other demands for the books. Except 
for reference books and current periodi- 
cals all books circulate; there are no re- 
stricted shelves. Although no fines are 
charged, books are usually returned 
promptly. When the retention of books 
becomes a matter for discipline, the prob- 
lem is referred to the community council 
which has been most helpful in seeing 
that the books are returned. This pre- 
sents practically the only problem of 
discipline and in this case as well as in 
others which might arise, the attitude of 
the community seems to be the most ef- 
fective check. 


The Library and Instruction at Sarah 
Lawrence College 


The type of teaching at Sarah Law- 
rence College is definitely of the kind 
which makes a good library a necessity. 

In this plan, which does away entirely 
with the textbook and the lecture and 
places the emphasis instead on individ- 
ual reading, group discussion, and actual 
observation, the library automatically 
becomes a very important part of the 
educational process. Our students must 
use more books than students in more 
conservative colleges and they must have 


more professional help in their selection. 

This plan means that we have two 
hundred seventy-five students working on 
from one to three contracts (called con- 
tracts because students contract to have 
them finished by a certain time) which 
they have selected because they find the 
subjects interesting. When students be- 
gin their contracts, or after they have ex- 
hausted the materials suggested to them 
by their instructors, they come to the 
library for bibliographical aid. At this 
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time the librarian helps them to locate 
material available in the college library 
and offers to borrow supplementary ma- 
terial from larger libraries or suggests 
metropolitan libraries in which they may 
work. 

Keeping books instantly available (we 
have everything on open shelves and a 
self-charging system), constantly selecting 
new ones to buy, borrowing those which 
are too specialized to be bought, advising 
students of larger collections to which 
they may go—these have come to be the 
main functions of the college librarian. 
Our circulation system has to be ex- 
tremely efficient, our reference service a 
combination of an interlibrary loan and 
readers’ advisory service, and our routine 
library processes entirely subordinate to 
the main process of getting the book to 
the student. 

It is easy to understand that in a sys- 
tem in which guided reading, practical 
work, and field trips take the place of the 
textbook assignment, the student will need 
to use many books. Actually at Sarah 
Lawrence College in 1935-36, the average 
student withdrew from the library fifty 
books not on reserve and thirty-one re- 


serve books for overnight use. Students 
who do much practical work in music, 
art, and science use relatively few library 
books, so the range of per capita circula- 
tion was from four to one hundred sixty- 
nine. During this same year about three 
hundred fifty books were borrowed from 
other libraries for student use. 

Another result of our plan is that it 
makes it difficult to foresee very far ahead 
the demands for certain titles, especially 
since there is no possibility of using the 
same assignments and lectures year after 
year. In fact, when the approach is from 
the standpoint of individual interest, it is 
impossible to plan more than a few weeks 
in advance. This means that all our busi- 
ness is a rush-order business, and the libra- 
rian comes to be increasingly responsible 
for the character of the book collection. 
As there is no departmental organization, 
all requests for books come directly to her 
where she weeds them out, ordering some, 
borrowing some, and suggesting alternate 
titles for others. 

The librarian at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege may often feel that her work is far 
too hectic, but never that it is unrelated 
to the real work of the college. 


Reading and Teaching at Rollins College 


Rollins College uses the conference plan 
of instruction, with two hour class pe- 
riods. Dr. Winslow S. Anderson, dean of 
the college, says: 


One purpose of this plan is to bring the 
student and the professor into closer contact. 
During the conference period students spend 
their time in study, in conference with the 
professor, in small group discussion, in writ- 
ing class papers, in preparing outlines, and 


in studying other matters incident to the 
mastery of the subject. 

Each instructor applies the plan to his 
courses in the manner which he thinks best 
adapted to the subject studied. General out- 
lines of courses are furnished to students 
in order that they may know the approxi- 
mate amount of work required. Specific 
outlines or syllabi, references, topics, and 
questions are in many instances supplied by 
the instructor. 
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The building which houses the library 
is occupied three-eighths by administra- 
tion offices, the president, the treasurer, 
and the deans. The library is, there- 
fore, at the center of things geographically 
and administratively, but not instruc- 
tionally. 

Each term (there are three), the library 
sends a formal note to instructors request- 
ing them to recommend new books needed 
for the next term. At the beginning of 
the term, the instructor selects from the 
entire library those books, new and old, 
which are to be transferred to the class- 
room for the term or placed on reserve 
in the library. ‘These term collections 
vary in size from a single book to two 
hundred volumes. A collection may also 
be taken to a classroom for a single ses- 
sion. The size of a collection, or its 
absence, is not necessarily an index of the 
amount of reading done in a given class. 

Some teachers prefer classroom col- 
lections, some reserve collections. At 
times they have neither but refer to the 
library in general. Several professors, 
mostly in literature, have extensive private 
libraries in their classrooms. 

Each type has its advantages. Class- 
room books may render a larger service 
during the two-hour period because of 
Nearness in case of reference or of book 
talks to and with students. Reserve col- 
lections are farther removed during the 
class period but are more accessible the 
rest of the time. Frequently, a class is 
adjourned to the main library for the 
second hour of the period with definite 
references to consult or specific projects 
assigned or with freedom to browse. 

Amount of use made of the library by 
students varies from sampling to surfeit, 
depending on the library mindedness of 
instructor and student—not on the 


method of instruction, unless library us- 
age itself be regarded as method. 

William R. Harper, when president 
of the University of Chicago, some thirty 
years ago, predicted that the college li- 
brary and the laboratory a half century 
hence would become the institution itself. 
Many libraries are growing enormously 
toward the fulfilment of his prophecy, 
and it still has twenty years to go. When 
that occurs, it will be a sad day for the 
slow reader. 

At Rollins, the library does not regard 
itself as the heart of the institution but as 
a helping hand, ready to codperate with 
any group or individual, whoever it may 
be and whatever the project and the 


method. 
Las \ 


Headlining the People’s 
University 


A Look at the Library As a Univer- 
sity is the caption of a new folder with 
which the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, explains the purpose of its 
departmental plan and organization as 
well as the services of its library specialists. 

Making the more substantial aspects of 
library service better known to the aver- 
age borrower is the aim of this and several 
other pieces of publicity which have been 
made possible through the services of WPA 
workers in the Enoch Pratt print shop, 
according to Marie B. Pfeiffer, editorial 
assistant. Copies of this leaflet may be bor- 
rowed on request from the Publicity Divi- 
sion, A. L. A. Headquarters. 

OFAN 

Long Beach (Calif.) Public Library, 
Theodora R. Brewitt, librarian, offers for 
sale: Booklist, vols. 1-13, well bound. 
Will consider sending volumes free, except 
for transportation, if unable to sell. 
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Kansas City Hotels 


EADQUARTERS of the Kansas 
City conference will be the Municipal 
Auditorium which occupies the block 
bounded by Wyandotte, Central, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth streets. There 
are numerous hotels within a few blocks of 
the auditorium. 

Through an arrangement with the Kan- 
sas City Convention and Visitors Bureau 
all room reservations will be handled 
through the chairman of the Local Hous- 
ing Committee, Donald Kohlstedt, libra- 


Name Address 

Aladdin 1213 Wyandotte 

Ambassador Broadway and Knickerbocker 
2Baltimore Twelfth and Baltimore 
Bellerive 214 East Armour 


2Bray Hotel 1114 Baltimore 


2Coates House Tenth and Broadway 


rian of the Kansas City (Kan.) Public 
Library. Reservations are to be handled 
strictly on a “first come first served”’ basis, 
and no delegate will be turned away from 
the hotel of his choice if accommodations 
are available there. All requests for reser- 
vations should be sent to Mr. Kohlstedt, 
at 1028 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The following hotels have guaranteed 
to set aside rooms for A. L. A. conference 
delegates : 











Commonwealth Twelfth and Broadway 
2Dixon Twelfth and Baltimore 
Hyde Park Thirty-sixth and Broadway 
Kansas Citian Eleventh and Baltimore 
1Muehlebach Twelfth and Baltimore 
Phillips Twelfth and Baltimore 
1Pickwick Tenth and McGee 

2Plaza 13 East Twenty-fourth Street 
1President Fourteenth and Baltimore 
2Rasbach 1116 Wyandotte 

Robert E. Lee Thirteenth and Wyandotte 
Snyderhof 917 Oak Street 

1Stats Twelfth and Wyandotte 
Westgate Main and Delaware 


at Ninth 


Distance from Mu- Rates 
nicipal Auditorium Single Double 
1% block north $3.00-3.50 $4.00-6.00 
22 blocks south 2.00-3.50 3-50-6.00 
1 block north— 2.00-7.00 3-00-8.00 
1 block east 
3-50 5.00-6.00 
1 block north— 2.00-3.50 3.00-4.50 
1 block east 
1 block west— 1.50 up 2.00-up 
3 blocks north 
1 block west— 2.50-3.00 3-50-5.00 
1% block north 
1 block east— 3.00-3.50 4.00-5.00 
1 block north 
22 blocks south 3.00 4.00-4.50 
2 blocks north— 2.50-4.00 3.50-7.00 
1 block east 
1 block north— 3.00-4.00 4.50-8.00 
1 block east 
1 block north— 3.00-5.00 5.00-8.00 
1 block east 
3 blocks north 3.00-3.50 4.50-6.00 
5 blocks east 
10 blocks south— 2.50 3-50-5.00 
2 blocks east 
1 block east 3-50-5.00 4.50-7.00 
2 blocks north 1.50-2.00 2.50-3.00 
Across the street 2.50 3-50-4.00 
4 blocks north— 1.50 2.00-3.00 
6 blocks east 
1 block north 2.00-3.50 3.00-6.00 
4 blocks north— 1.50-2.50 2.00-4.00 


1 block east 


1 Air-conditioning is available, fifty cents and one dollar extra, at the Muehlebach and the Pickwick; no 
extra charge at the President, and one dollar extra at the Stats. 
2 Rooms without bath available at from fifty cents to one dollar less. 
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Mr. Melcher Brings First Caldecott 
Medal to Midwinter Conference 


Lee G. 


MELCHER, the 
donor, had the 
pleasure of taking 
to the midwinter 
meeting of the 
American Library 
Association in Chi- 
cago, December 27 
to 30, the first Cal- 
decott Medal to be 
struck from the re- 
cently completed dies. 
was commissioned to design and strike this 
medal which will be awarded each year 
for the most distinguished American pic- 
ture book for children. The award will 
be made to the artist whether or not he 
be author of the text, and the artist must 
be a citizen or resident of the United States. 

This new medal was established by Mr. 
Melcher at the New York conference last 
June, in honor of the famous English 
illustrator, Randolph Caldecott, who 
pioneered the new movement in children’s 
picture books over half a century ago. 

The John Newbery Medal—likewise 
the gift of Mr. Melcher—recognizing the 
most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children and _ first 
awarded in 1922—is now hailed each year 
as a signal event by the publishing and 
library worlds. 

The new award is to be made by a 
committee which includes the officers and 
special committee chairmen of the A. L. A. 


Rene Chambellan 
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Section for Library Work with Children 
and five members appointed from the 
School Libraries Section, the same com- 
mittee which will make the award for the 
Newbery Medal. In both cases additional 
members have been added this year to 
represent school librarians. Julia F. Car- 
ter, director of children’s work in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, is chairman of this 
committee for the coming year and the 
award will be announced at the Kansas 
City conference next June. 

The sculptor has been unusually success- 
ful in capturing the spirit of Caldecott 
himself and the face of the medal shows 
old John Gilpin on his famous ride as 
pictured in perhaps the most beloved of 
Caldecott’s books. On the reverse, sur- 
rounded by the inscription and with a 
place for the name of the recipient and 
the year of the award, is a picture of the 
“four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie” and the high stepping butler is pre- 
senting the “dish before the king.” 
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Listener, Educator, Broadcaster 


HE radio listener, as well as the 
educator and broadcaster, was represented 
at the meetings of the Second National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
in Chicago, November 29 to December 
_ I, and there was ample provision at the 
various meetings for each one’s point 
of view to have its hearing. A discussion 
period at the end of each general session, 
conducted by Lyman Bryson, was a second 
distinctive feature of this year’s program. 
Mr. Bryson likewise summarized the con- 
ference as a whole at its concluding general 
session. 

The purpose of these conferences has 
been to provide a national forum where 
the various agencies concerned with edu- 
cational radio can meet to discuss and 
clarify the issues involved. The confer- 
ence this year definitely voted against pass- 
ing resolutions or taking action. 

The American Library Association was 
one of twenty-seven national organizations 
from the fields of education and social 
service sponsoring the meetings and there 
were in addition eighty-seven “codperat- 
ing” groups. 

This year’s conference showed three 
significant characteristics: (1) an evident 
self-critical temper, an admission on the 
part of the three interested groups that all 
was not as well as might be in radio nor 
with each group’s contribution to it, and 
a greater willingness to confer rather than 
to blame one another. (2) Having passed, 
somewhat, this accusation stage, there was 
evidence from the reports brought in that 
research to gather real facts on which to 
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build solutions was wanted and had been 
begun, particularly on the part of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
under the chairmanship of John W. Stude- 
baker. (3) As pointed out in Mr. Bry- 
son’s summary, the group is trying the 
uncommon practice of directing the early 
growth of this plastic young thing rather 
than allow it the laissez faire development 
of the movies, and then organize and legis- 
late against its bad habits after they are 
formed. Some of the best of the talks and 
discussion centered on these problems of 
national policy and control. 

Of special interest to librarians was the 
point made a few times that radio is 
primarily a stimulus and that its full 
educational value is unrealized unless it 
provokes some kind of action or study. 
William D. Boutwell, of the United States 
Office of Education, emphasized in this 
connection the importance of print—mean- 
ing not so much books as pamphlets and 
magazines. The Chicago Public Library, 
under the direction of Alice M. Farquhar, 
readers’ adviser, gathered and displayed 
attractively the composite exhibit of 
printed material of all agencies on edu- 
cational radio. Secretary Carl H. Milam 
of the American Library Association was 
chairman of the local committee for the 
conference. 

Representatives of the sponsoring organ- 
izations voted to have a third conference 
next year, if possible under this year’s 
conference secretary, C. S. Marsh, of the 
American Council on Education, and to 
appoint a committee to consider in the 
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meantime the questions of continuing con- 
ferences and direction. Proceedings of the 
conference will be published by the Uni- 
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Wilberforce Eames, 1855-1937 


W ses Wilberforce Eames! died 


on December 6, 1937, an end came to a 
life of outstanding devotion to books and 
what they mean, an end to the activities 
of an outstanding scholar among libra- 
rians, an end to the work of an out- 
standing spirit known to strikingly few 
members of the national association of 
American librarians. Those who did 
know him bowed before a master. With 
him as with Hain and Panzer, Pellechet 
and Proctor, Ames and Watt, Lowndes 
and Brunet, the results of lifelong service 
bring blessings on the name and the memo- 
ries for many a day. 

It certainly would be instructive, and 
possibly might be effective, to listen to a 
discussion of whether he was a bibliog- 
rapher or a librarian. That would, of 
course, call first for definition of bibliog- 
raphy and librarianship, a survey and 
bounding of their relative fields. Perhaps 
it might bring forth here and there the 
raising of a warning or protesting finger 
with emphatic assurance of unwillingness 
to be herded on this or that side of the 
fence. 

Eames was unquestionably worthy of 
honor in either group. His library point of 
view was primarily that of the collector, 
the interpreter, the user, the server of 


1 Wilberforce Eames was an honorary member of 
the American Library Association. 


versity of Chicago Press if enough pre- 
publication subscriptions at $2 are re- 
ceived. 


materials of research, rather than that of 
the social worker. He would have been 
one of the first, however, to say he recog- 
nized the importance of the other side, 
but knew he was less fitted to play that 
instrument than the one he found at hand. 

In barest outline, the record of his life 
is brief, almost monotonously uneventful. 
If he had commented on it, however, he 
would have said that it had been a full 
and satisfying life. Born in Newark, New 
Jersey, October 12, 1855, in a family of 
lengthy New England heritage and tradi- 
tion, he grew up in Brooklyn and spent 
practically the whole of his life within the 
confines of New York City, certainly the 
whole of it in daily touch with books— 
books both vocation and avocation; both 
recreation and bread of life. Occasional 
trips would take him as far afield as Bos- 
ton or Washington or Chicago, but they 
were infrequent. And yet he was intimate 
by correspondence with Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta in Mexico, Medina in Chile, Heéli 
Chatelain in Africa, scholars in China and 
India and Europe, to say nothing about 
his close connections with friends from 
one seaboard of this country to the other. 

His formal schooling carried him 
scarcely into his ’teens. One must wait 
long before a more striking example of 
self-education, whether adult or adoles- 
cent, comes to mind. 
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If his school years were short, his work- 
ing years began early and continued to 
the very end. He would have said they 
were happily long. No need for “working 
papers” for a Brooklyn boy at that time, 
and he jumped at the chance of an errand 
boy’s job, a post office messenger and clerk, 
a printer’s devil, a clerk in a book shop. 
The last gave him what he recognized as a 
lasting and satisfying opportunity, and 
from then on the world of books was his 
world. 

From one book store he moved to an- 
other, recognized and rewarded in each 
for the character and quality of his service, 
for the accuracy and reliability of his 
memory, for the worth and charm of his 
character and personality. 

In the middle eighties, Dr. George H. 
Moore, then librarian of the Lenox Li- 
brary, employed him as private secretary. 
When Dr. Moore died in 1892, Eames 
went on the library roll as assistant libra- 
rian, later made librarian. Soon after 
that came the union of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries with the Tilden Trust to 
form the New York Public Library. Dr. 
John Shaw Billings took the helm as 
director, and named Eames Lenox libra- 
rian. When the present central building 
was opened in 1911, he was put in charge 
of the reserve books, American history, 
maps, manuscripts. In 1914, at his own 
request, he was relieved of administrative 
details to free his time for bibliographical 
work. 

Joseph Sabin, New York bookseller, had 
a vision of a “dictionary of books relating 
to America.” That vision came to earth 
in 1867 when the first part of Sabin’s Dic- 
tionary rolled from the press. From then 
until he died in 1881, he sold books for 
his living and edited his Dictionary for his 
ideal. When he laid down his pen, Wil- 


berforce Eames took up the task, and 
with never a cent of material reward for 
himself carried it along until 1892. Then 
came an intermission, due to pressure of 
more insistent tasks; in 1927 came new 
life, and Eames was fortunate enough to 
take up the editing once more, signing the 
preface to the concluding part in 1936. 
The Sabin entries—they really were 
bibliographical essays—he prepared for 
such titles as the Bay Psalm Book, Ptol- 
emy, Sir Walter Raleigh, Margarita 
Philosophica, Captain John Smith, Ves- 
puccius show the approach of the scholar, 
the penetration of the investigator, the 
patient delving of the bibliographer. 


A Mopet Few Can Surpass 


While selling books in Brooklyn, he 
heard that a man named Pilling, from the 
Bureau of American Ethnology in Wash- 
ington, was listing books in the languages 
of the American Indians for publication 
by the bureau. Common interest in the 
subject developed acquaintanceship into 
close friendship, which in turn led to close 
companionship in that noteworthy series 
of bibliographies edited between 1885 and 
1894 by James Constantine Pilling. 
Eames’ study of John Eliot and his trans- 
lations is a model few can surpass. Many 
other contributions from his pen add to the 
value of Pilling’s important series. 

From American linguistics to the na- 
tive languages of Africa was for him a 
natural step, and his friends saw with 
appreciation but without surprise the 
growth of an exte.isive collection of books 
in African dialects. ‘That all seemed quite 
as natural—for him—as the gathering of 
a noteworthy collection of cuneiform in- 
scriptions in tablet or seal form with the 
related source books that marked the later 
years, after he had sold his collection of 
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American imprints. His books on China, 
on India, on the Far East, on the book 
arts, on the British Isles, come to mind 
as an indication of his persistence, intelli- 
gence, judgment as a book collector who 
knew not only how to assemble books but 
digested them also in a fashion others 
could marvel at, admire, but few could ap- 
proach or equal. 

This is no occasion for an attempt at a 
complete record of his works. What is 
sketched above may serve to give an idea 
of the wideness of his interests. It fails 
sadly to show the character of the man. 
We have had scholarly librarians before, 
book collectors, men of learning and power 
of expression. Eames could take his place 
with the best of them. But those privi- 
leged to work with him recognize that in 
his presence we sat before a man of sim- 
plicity as striking as his scholarship, of 
faithfulness as constant as his integrity, 
of sympathy as responsive as his kindliness, 
of ideals as high as his standards, of 
thoroughness and accuracy as unswerving 
as his insistence on perfection. 

Harry MiLier LyDENBERG 


O77, 


Ferndale Dramatizes a Need 


Porentiauities which might have 
remained dormant had there not been an 
“occasion”’ made to dramatize the library’s 
need and to afford the community an op- 
portunity to express itself, are demon- 
strated in the following note received 
by the A. L. A. Special Membership 
Division from Mrs. Etta M. Vivian, libra- 
rian of the Ferndale (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary: 

We are working for a new library build- 
ing and last week gave an entertainment at 


the First Methodist Church, filling it to 
capacity. We were fortunate enough to se- 


cure Edgar Guest and the Chevrolet Men’s 
Glee Club for the occasion. 

Attached to the printed program was a 
slip asking these questions: Do you favor 
having other programs similar to this one? 
Do you favor a new library building? How 
would you suggest raising the necessary 
money? By taxation? By subscription? Do 
you favor forming a “Friends of the Li- 
brary” group? 

Ninety-eight per cent favored a new 
building; one hundred per cent a “Friends 
of the Library” group. Thirty-four per 
cent advocated raising money for a new 
building by taxation and 45 per cent by sub- 
scription, while 21 per cent voted to use 
both methods. This full response gives us 
something on which to build. 

A friendly architect has also donated his 
services in making a plan for the library, 
using a site owned by the city. 

Lae») \ 


To School Librarians 


WHEN you pay your A. L. A. dues 
this year, why not set aside another fifty 
cents and join the School Libraries 
Section? It is your professional organi- 
zation. The larger the membership, the 
greater the service. If you have allowed 
your membership to lapse through non- 
payment of dues, you may be reinstated 
by paying dues for the current year. 
Membership in the American Library 
Association is prerequisite to section mem- 
bership. Dues may be sent to Iva Winter- 
field, treasurer, Technical High School 
Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 


An Apology 


Tue Boston Public Library was rep- 
resented at the New York conference by 
forty-two members of its staff. Through 
an error, Boston was omitted in the at- 
tendance summaries printed in the October 
15 Bulletin, an oversight which we regret 
exceedingly. 
























































The above cartoon by John Cross, which appeared in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Evening Tennessean, October 8, 1937, in con- 
nection with a campaign for increased funds for the Nashville 
Public Library—sponsored by the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Women—is reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Evening Tennessean. 
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W hat Shall We Do with the A. L. A.?' 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


Chairman of the Third Activities Committee 


/ \ NEW Activities Committee is 


now at work and requests participation in 
its deliberations by every member of the 
American Library Association and espe- 
cially by the so-called “rank-and-file,” by 
assistants who have not so far been vocal 
in A. L. A. activities, by junior members, 
by those librarians who have found it im- 
possible on account of distance to keep in 
close touch with the work of the American 
Library Association and to attend its meet- 
ings. 

The first Activities Committee paid 
special attention to the work of the staff 
at headquarters. The second Activities 
Committee, among other subjects, looked 
at the work of committees and boards. 
The third Activities Committee proposes 
to consider the structure of our national 
library association ; its constitution and by- 
laws; its organization into boards and 
committees; its division into sections and 
round tables; its relation to other national 
organizations of librarians, affiliated and 


independent. We are not committed to 
any definite program. We believe in 
democracy. If possible we should like to 


bring more democracy into the organiza- 
tion and functioning of our Association. 
We should like to bring the Association 
into more intimate contact with all of its 
members. We should like to recommend 
an organization that will make possible 





* Based on a report to the Council at the Midwinter 
conference in Chicago, December 27 to 30, 1937. 
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participation in activities in some form or 
other by every member of the Association 
who is willing to give the time and thought 
to its work. 

How can these aims be attained? It 
is easier to state them than to outline the 
methods by which they can be accom- 
plished. 
help. 

No comprehensive study of the structure 
of the Association has, to the best of our 
knowledge, ever been made. The A.L.A. 
has increased in the last forty years from 
a membership of about 1,500 to a mem- 
bership of 14,000. During the last ten 
years, in a depression period, the member- 
ship has increased 50 per cent from 8,800 
to 14,000. By 1950 we can conservatively 
expect a membership of over 20,000, pos- 
sibly 25,000. A structure which functions 
effectively for a membership of 1,500 may 
not be adapted to an association with a 
membership of 25,000. 

Fifty years ago there was one national 
library organization. Now there are at 
least twelve, some of them rather young. 
The number is steadily increasing. We 
have, in addition, fifty (more or less) 
round table groups, and twelve sections— 
a total of forty national groups, some of 
them with considerable overlapping. Our 
organization is complex, possibly unneces- 
sarily so. Can it be simplified? Can 
we form an organization which will em- 
brace in its membership all types of 


For this reason we need your 
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libraries, or shall we as professional li- 
brarians continue to encourage the ten- 
dency to form separate national groups 
quite independent of each other? 

Several definite proposals have been 
discussed by local associations and by vari- 
ous boards and committees of the A. L. A. 
Some of these might well be mentioned in 
order to illustrate the possibilities. ‘These 
proposals are given simply as examples; 
the list is not complete. Several recom- 
mendations submitted to the committee are 
not included on account of limitation of 
space. 


AMONG PROPOSALS SUGGESTED 


Shall we organize local chapters of our 
Association, the chapters eventually re- 
placing local and state associations? Shall 
we propose an organization, for example, 
in which the Iowa Library Association 
would become the Iowa chapter of the 
American Library Association? The 
chapter would have representation on the 
Council, the legislative body of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Representatives 
of the state associations might possibly 
elect the members of the Executive Board, 
the administrative body of the Association. 
The argument presented for this point of 
view is that the A. L. A. has become so 
large that nominees are unknown to the 
“rank-and-file,” who, however, are ac- 
quainted with the members of their local 
associations and are qualified to vote on 
local representatives to the national legis- 
lative body. Furthermore, by means of 
chapters the activities of the A. L. A. 
could become more closely codrdinated 
with those of the local associations. One 
annual fee instead of two would be col- 
lected ; members through their local chap- 
ters could more effectively participate in 
the determination of A. L. A. policies. 


Many associations in other professional 
fields have organized local chapters. 

Another proposal is to divide the Ameri- 
can Library Association into divisions, as 
Division of Public Libraries, Division of 
College Libraries, etc. These divisions 
would have control of boards and com- 
mittees which deal solely with their own 
activities. They would have representa- 
tives on other boards and committees 
which deal with activities of more than 
one section. 

A third proposal is to limit active mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. to professional li- 
brarians and to classify the membership 
on a basis somewhat similar to that of 
other professional organizations. Others 
interested in librarianship might be classi- 
fied as associate members. This proposal 
has been studied by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A.; a special report 
on the proposed classification will appear 
in the Bulletin. Please read it and discuss 
it in your local association. 

Another proposal calls for the rating of 
public libraries somewhat in the manner 
that hospitals are now rated. The Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is prepar- 
ing a statement of standards. A commis- 
sion or board could rate libraries according 
to these proposed standards or other 
standards which might be acceptable. A 
variation of this proposal calls for a rating 
of libraries by the proposed state chapters, 
inasmuch as the state has a certain amount 
of control over its libraries. 

Many other proposals are before the 
committee, but those mentioned above will 
serve as illustrations. You may know of 
some different plan of organization that 
should be considered. 
not fail to write us. 

The third Activities Committee is try- 
ing to obtain a clear understanding of 


If so, please do 
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two fundamental questions: What should 
be the aims of a national organization 
in the library field and what are the neces- 
sary functions to enable us to make pro- 
gress toward a realization of these aims? 
For example, the proposed form of organ- 
ization will be affected by the decision as 
to whether we are a professional organiza- 
tion or a trade union. There is need of 
a clear distinction between the aims of the 
Association and the means and methods of 
realizing the aims—the functions. 

There have been many discussions on 
what the headquarters staff should do or 
not do, what the A. L. A. should do. 
The question now is what shall we do with 
our national library association. What do 
we want to make of it? Do we want a 
professional organization or a trade union 
or both? Do we want a highly central- 
ized organization or do we want decentral- 
ization, granting more authority to local 
associations and to special groups? Do 
we want to go as far as to accept Mr. 
Dana’s proposal of twenty-five years ago: 
“The A. L. A., a federation of library 
organizations’? 

Any of the proposed methods of reor- 
ganization if adopted will eventually con- 
cern every member of the Association. 
The committee sincerely hopes that not 
only A. L. A. members individually but 
also every A. L. A. board and committee, 
every regional, state, and local group will 
give some thought to the questions of 
reorganization. The committee will wel- 
come such discussions and will be glad to 
receive reports of any recommendations. 
We hope that some way can be found 
to outline a framework for a larger and 
more effective library organization than 
at present exists. The members of the 
Association individually and members of 
committees, boards, regional, state, and 





local associations can help to accomplish 
this undertaking if they will give thought 
and study to the possibilities. At least 
one state association (California) has al- 
ready appointed a committee to study the 
relationships of the state and national as- 
sociations. The third Activities Commit- 
tee will welcome destructive criticism but 
will greet criticism much more enthusi- 
astically if it be accompanied by construc- 
tive suggestions. Any member of the As- 
sociation who is willing to give some time 
and thought to any question affecting re- 
organization is eligible for appointment 
as an associate member of the third Ac- 
tivities Committee. There are many prob- 
lems on which detailed study will be neces- 
sary. When and if you volunteer, let us 
know the particular phase of the work 
in which you are most interested. 

During the next two years members of 
the committee hope to attend many state 
and local meetings and to discuss with 
many members of the Association what can 
be done. We sincerely ask the help of 
every one of you. Write to any one of 
us, or talk with us individually, or come 
to some of our meetings. 

The American Library Association is 
our Association. What shall we do with 
it? 


For the committee: 


MattHew §. Dupceon, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

MariAn C. MANLEY, Business Branch, 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 

Lucite M. Morscn, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 

CHARLES H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, chairman 














SEAN SSEY 
A Look Ahead for Library Schools 


By ERNEST J. REECE 


OUR years have passed since the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Library 
Association, in one of its early moves 
toward “charting the course,” solicited 
forecasts as to how libraries and library 
service might look in 1954. Of the con- 
jectures submitted a few were conserva- 
tive and relatively obvious; some were 
extreme, or meant to be so; others, while 
novel, seemed well grounded in _prob- 
ability. All have been subjected to win- 
nowing, and librarians today know, if not 
everything the early future may produce, 
at least what developments are accepted 
as likely. Sufficient pattern has evolved, 
and enough commitments are being made, 
to render some of these well nigh in- 
evitable—barring cataclysm. For their 
character it is necessary only to scan re- 
cent and current professional literature. 

Opinion as to prospective changes in 
education for librarianship has clarified 
less rapidly. It is true that suggestions 
have been numerous and that, while re- 
flecting various shades of thought on the 
future of libraries, they reveal certain 
tendencies as predominating. For the 
most part, however, they have been con- 
cerned with general directions. There 
has been little attempt to envisage the 
rebuilding of.a system. Even where in- 
dividual schools have undertaken depar- 
tures or marked revisals, the outcomes— 
always excepting those associated with 
advanced programs—largely have been 
notable for shifts of emphasis, rearrange- 
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ments of matter, and elaborations in in- 
The time 
may be approaching, accordingly, for a 
fairly comprehensive bit of speculation. 
This possibility is supported not alone by 
the prevailing interest in prophecy, but 
by some circumstances in the library world 
which before too long may have to be 
acted upon. In dealing with it, the 
imagination may be freer and the per- 
spective more safe if, in deference to 
uncertainties, an indefinite period is con- 
templated rather than one ending in a 
particular year. 

Before going farther, probably a word 
should be said as to the place of profes- 
sional education in any onward movement 
for libraries. 
the van, or elsewhere? As far as attitude 
to advance is concerned, there can be but 
one answer for no faculty would be justi- 
fied or should be content short of holding 
before a class the most progressive view 
of the intended practice and its poten- 
tialities, and doing all feasible toward im- 
provement and extension of these. The 
schools also bear a responsibil.iy for in- 
troducing, as fast as conditions permit, 
such features as will challenge adven- 
turous thinking and eventually recreate 
the market upon which they depend to 
recruit and place their students. How- 
ever, for effective results they need sup- 
port from the field, whereas too few 
librarians are glimpsing the horizons of 
their calling, or are interested in adapting 


struction and administration. 


Do the schools belong in 
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their organizations and methods to its 
ultimate possibilities, for faculties to pro- 
ceed as rapidly with innovations as they 
may be capable of doing. Even as mat- 
ters stand, the duties in libraries com- 
monly are not distributed according to 
the efficient systems for which many grad- 
uates are fitted, and a librarian seeking a 
cataloger is apt to place small value upon 
the study of social factors and educational 
trends which may have been a part of an 
applicant’s preparation. In the necessary 
effort to qualify candidates for positions 
that exist, therefore, the schools see retar- 
dation for the library world, frustration 
for their ablest students, and a possible 
source of criticism to themselves. 
Allusion has been made to conditions 
which tend to hasten developments in 
education for librarianship. One is the 
call, by no means universal as yet, for 
workers whose training is primarily cleri- 
cal, accompanied suitably by the disposi- 
tion to seek a supply of such workers apart 
from library schools. This comes mainly 
from large libraries, which have gone 
farthest in the division of labor and which 
are interested in means of fitting recruits 
for their lower ranks. The suspension of 
the old-style training and apprentice 
classes may be a factor here, since the in- 
struction in them included some of me- 
chanical nature, and since the need for 
this remains and still may be met legiti- 
mately by formal group teaching in 
individual libraries. Revival of such 
classes apparently is not the thing sought, 
however, perhaps because they disregarded 
at once the segregation of duties by level 
and the assumptions upon which the 
American Library Association acted orig- 
inally in setting up its Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The other circum- 
stance to be met is what appears to be an 


increasing divergence of objective among 
library schools. Besides the institutions 
pursuing general aims there long have 
been those which, whether as a matter of 
course or of avowed policy, emphasized 
conditions in public, children’s, and school 
libraries respectively. In addition, some 
have been thought to regard preparation 
for posts in college and university libraries 
as their preferred function, and today 
there are a number, sponsored by teachers 
colleges, which profess to instruct solely 
for school library positions. The signifi- 
cance of such differentiations may be easy 
to exaggerate, but it is not diminished by 
current demands for programs pointed 
particularly to special and county library 
work, nor by the tendency of some un- 
accredited agencies to fit candidates mainly 
for minor posts. At least the variations 
have become sufficiently prominent to raise 
question marks. 


Tue HAND OF THE PAsT 


Before taking for granted that a new 
library school structure is to come, atten- 
tion is due to the persistence of the old. 
It is to be recognized, first, that what has 
survived for fifty years must have proved 
serviceable; and, second, that only of late 
has there been an appreciable move from 
the foundation with which the pioneers of 
the 1880’s and 1890’s began. The early 
builders thought in terms of a defined 
corpus of instruction, designed to qualify 
for all but a small margin of opportunities 
in the library world. In the half century 
there have been transfers in the center of 
gravity of this, typified on the one hand 
by the variations in emphasis implied 
above, and on the other hand by the turn, 
in presenting it, from the “how” toward 
the “why.” There has been amplification, 
considerable having been added and little 
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dropped, with protraction from the orig- 
inal three months to an academic year or 
even more, and a most important adjunct 
has been supplied in the programs of 
genuinely advanced study launched about 
a decade back. A measure of internal 
diversity has appeared, through various 
arrangements permitting individuals to 
stress forms of activity in which their par- 
ticular hopes or interests lie. The form 
has changed repeatedly, without arriving 
at a final model. There has been a variety 
of administrative régimes, from the very 
simple plans of the early and small schools 
to the formal and complex organizations 
found at some places today, with their 
extensive machinery for scheduling, sec- 
tioning, and testing, as well as for teach- 
ing. None of this signifies abandonment 
of the accepted body of primary matter, 
however. If departure from that body 
now is possible for a majority of library 
school students—which is doubtful—by 
far the greater part of all one-year pro- 
grams still is common. Generally speak- 
ing, moreover, no graduate is ineligible 
for one branch of activity because he has 
stressed another in his preparation. And 
granting that modifications within schools 
lie significantly behind the differentiations 
of schools by types mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, a common denominator 
still prevails, and nothing which could be 
called a new discipline has evolved. 
There have been solid reasons for the 
entrenchment of this common denomina- 
tor. For most of the fifty-year period the 
fewness of students alone, assuming their 
distribution to a number of schools, would 
have made multiple and distinct avenues 
of instruction impracticable even if the 
need for such avenues had been clear. 
Again, the scanty resources of the schools 
would have impeded this innovation, how- 


ever urgent. What is more basic, libra- 
ries have been slow to organize themselves 
so as to warrant students in seeking non- 
general preparation or to justify institu- 
tions in offering it. Finally, the standards 
and practice of appointment in libraries 
customarily have been loose and undefined. 
This last has deprived of the requisite 
inducement men and women who would 
have sought to make themselves capable 
in particular forms of work; partly be- 
cause they might be subjected, at the 
hands of indiscriminating employers, to 
competition from persons whose training 
was general or of remote relevance, and 
partly because they could not be confident 
of having particular capacities recognized 
in any case. These practical considera- 
tions had led aspirants to prefer instruc- 
tion which would be as widely usable as 
possible, and even to resist the efforts of 
library schools to guide them down specific 
lanes. 

As an aside, the professional literature 
upon which the schools have had to de- 
pend in their instruction has been of a 
piece with conditions in libraries and may 
have helped to perpetuate those conditions. 
It has done little to suggest deviation from 
traditional moulds, notwithstanding some 
individual efforts at this and despite the 
purpose of authors generally to be con- 
structive. Unfortunately for its effects 
upon readers, also, it has been immature 
and lacking in craftsmanship. 


PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCE 


In the face of conditions, what are the 
chances for a new scheme? Its urgency 
may be argued with some force, on the 
ground that developments greater than 
any achieved to date must come if libraries 
are to realize their full possibilities. The 
view even is tenable that the professional- 
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ism of librarianship eventually may hinge 
upon success in fitting the preparation to 
the calling more precisely than yet has 
been done. Perhaps the soundest way to 
judge the probabilities is to examine how 
far the grounds for the common denomi- 
nator are passing or are removable. Cer- 
tain well known facts deserve to be 
marshaled at this point, particularly inso- 
far as they afford a contrast between the 
circumstances of 1920 or thereabouts, 
when even the changes observable today 
hardly had begun, and the present. 

The reason first cited for slow evolu- 
tion on the part of library schools is small 
student bodies, which are associated with 
the fact that librarians have not been a 
populous group. To those who knew the 
American library world before 1920, the 
subsequent increase in librarians and in 
library school registrants seems striking. 
If the census reports be accepted, library 
workers in the United States were almost 
doubly as numerous in 1930 as in 1920, 
the rise being from about 15,000 to about 
30,000. According to the Williamson 
survey’ and the most recent figures col- 
lected by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship,? the enrollment of library 
school students, including for the later 
date those in Canada, jumped from 371 
in 1920-21 to 1,345 in 1936-37. Allow- 
ing fully for the fact that the Williamson 
data were gathered near the low of the 
after-war years, these comparisons still 
indicate that one material cause for half- 
way measures and inadequacies in prepara- 
tion is lessening. True, librarians still 
compose a relatively small body. Social 
workers in the United States, for example, 





1 Williamson, C. C. Training for Library Service, 
New York [Boston, D. B. Updike, The Merrymount 
Press] 1923, p. 75. 
_? American Library Association. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. Annual report, 1937. 
A. L. A. Bulletin 31:496-504, September, 1937. 
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are believed to total about 80,000, physi- 
cians 170,000, lawyers 200,000, and 
teachers more than a million. While any 
encouragement that is appropriate may be 
taken from the swelling of numbers, 
therefore, elaboration of training facilities 
to compare with the most pretentious in 
other callings hardly can be expected at 
an early date. Under this heading, ac- 
cordingly, there may be credited signifi- 
cant advance, but nothing extraordinary. 


THe Martrer or Funps 


To whatever extent paucity of funds 
has held back the schools, available figures 
as to increases have a somewhat hearten- 
ing aspect. Wilson® supplementing Wil- 
liamson,* has pointed out recently that 
while $21,500 was the largest budget 
among all the schools furnishing data in 
1920-21, each of seven one-year institu- 
tions spent $20,000 or more in 1935-36; 
that the high point of individual expendi- 
tures for schools reporting rose in the 
fifteen-year period from $21,500 to 
$51,000; and that whereas the combined 
budgets of ten out of fifteen institutions 
responding with data for 1920-21 
amounted to about $150,000, the total ex- 
penses for all agencies in 1935-36 probably 
was about $550,000. It presumably is 
true that even in aggregate these funds 
would look meager if compared with those 
supporting all schools of medicine or of 
law, or all teachers colleges, and that this 
disparity should be reduced soon. More- 
over, putting ordinary operating costs 
aside, library schools are in urgent need 
of money for experimentation in order 
that they may explore new lines of de- 
velopment, find ways through the restric- 

®Wilson, L. R. “American Library School To- 


day.” Library Quarterly 7:211-45, April, 1937. 
# Williamson, op. ctt., p. 72. 
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tions under which they labor, and ascertain 
what enhancements and reallocations of 
existing resources may be required. At the 
same time, the increases already achieved 
are material and seem commensurate with 
parallel advances among libraries. ‘They 
suggest that, although library schools al- 
ways have felt hampered by scant income, 
the means of such schools may have lagged 
behind field conditions and demands less 
than has been imagined. Associated as the 
increments are with the interest hereto- 
fore shown by institutions and foundations, 
they may be a token of future sufficiency. 


Some Basic DETERRENTS 


Coming to the basic deterrents to al- 
teration in the schools, how fast are li- 
braries systematizing their work to 
recognize logical divisions of labor and 
staff; viz., on the one hand, the profes- 
sional, subprofessional and clerical levels, 
and on the other hand such types of ac- 
tivity as specialized reference work, 
counseling of readers, and technical or- 
ganization? Here, as in the increase of 
professional population and of funds, there 
is enough to warrant hope but, even in- 
cluding the present era of accelerated 
change, achievement has been only moder- 
ate. Complete redistribution of duties in 
libraries apparently still is to entail much 
fundamental effort, for example, thorough- 
going work analysis; the drafting of job 
specifications; the devising of generally 
applicable schemes for the classification of 
personnel ; perhaps some pooling of opera- 
tions among libraries; and, above all, con- 
version of librarians and governing bodies 
to the value and economy of such reor- 
ganization. Behind it there would lie full 
acceptance of the fact that a major task of 
librarians is to know the books and ma- 
terials with which they deal. Some of the 


hindrances will be especially hard to re- 
move, notably the meager staffing of small 
libraries and the preconceptions which 
limited resources have led some employers 
to hold. ‘There are in its favor such 
specific developments as cooperative cata- 
loging ; the codrdinating of book resources; 
and the effort toward large-unit service, 
the last of which probably is prerequisite 
and may involve the passing of small pub- 
lic libraries. ‘The movement has only be- 
gun, however, and the importance and 
difficulties of the undertaking bespeak for 
it a major place in planning. ‘The urging 
and popularizing of the matter under- 
taken by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship might well be the cue for a 
comprehensive and perhaps protracted pro- 
gram. 


CERTIFICATION Is More IN FAvor 


The other serious bar to modification in 
the schools, namely, want of standards in 
appointment in libraries, points straight to 
schemes of service and certification. With- 
out one of these devices, varied forms of 
training could lead only to confusion. 
With it, definite requirements could be 
enforced, both for levels and types of 
work, and whatever else is necessary to a 
career service could follow. Of the two 
means, schemes of service offer little 
promise, for librarians as a group seem 
cold to them, despite the intrinsic merits 
they possess and regardless of the protec- 
tion they might have afforded in recent 
years against cuts in salaries and interfer- 
ence in administration. Certification is 
more in favor, and for libraries in the ag- 
gregate may be sounder but it is proving 
difficult to bring into effect, since after 
thirty years of discussion and effort its 
adoption still is spotty. The fact might 
seem impressive that thirty-one American 
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states now provide it legally in some form, 
there being twenty-five cases of application 
to school libraries, seventeen to public li- 
braries of various sorts, and four to li- 
braries of institutions of higher learning. 
In none of the political jurisdictions in 
question does it hold for all libraries, how- 
ever, and seventeen commonwealths have 
no statutory measures for it whatever.® 
The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has put its strength behind a campaign 
for certification, pointing out the need for 
it, sponsoring consideration of it, and 
drafting provisions essential in laws for 
it; and the first fruits have begun to ap- 
pear. Here again it is a case of long pull, 
and the steps necessary and the setbacks 
possible are many. ‘The goal is still dis- 
tant. 

Reference has been made, and will ap- 
pear again, to the occasion for certain 
altered attitudes on the part of employing 
librarians. Something of the same kind 
might be said about aspirants for librarian- 
ship, although with them new points of 
view should come as a matter of course. 
Let the work in libraries take on more 
differentiated organization and command 
improved standards of appointment, and 
candidates will accept it as it is. They 
will be justified in settling upon specific 
lines of effort earlier and more definitely 
than in the past, and will expect to point 
their preparation more accurately. The 
demands upon them, even if enhanced, will 
be no more exacting than a genuine pro- 
fession warrants. Incidentally, they may 
be better candidates. 

It should be clear by now that the 
foundations for a new library school struc- 
ture are not complete and that before they 
can be finished a great deal of rebuilding 

5Information from American Library Association. 


Board of Education for Librarianship. December, 
1937. 


will have to be done by the authorities of 
libraries, and much planning, guiding, and 
encouraging by organizations of librarians. 
Nothing can be gained by contriving new 
forms of preparation, until there exist 
field conditions with which they can ar- 
ticulate. There need be no ban on con- 
jecturing here, however, any more than 
in looking ahead for libraries. And 
enough seems to have happened to suggest 
what kind of education for librarianship 
would be apt to go with the kind of li- 
brary organization which is likely to come. 


PROBABLE DIRECTIONS OF CHANGE 


The standing ground and assumptions 
for a new plan now may be indicated. 
Readers have been referred elsewhere for 
a picture of the future of libraries, but 
doubtless it would be agreed that the prob- 
able developments include differentiation, 
specialization, and systematizing of tasks, 
based on large-scale operation. As already 
implied, these are precisely what would 
open the way for sharp departure from 
the traditional in education for librarian- 
ship, since they would require and make 
practicable diversified channels of prepara- 
tion, each directed to its peculiar end more 
truly than the old common denominator 
has been suited to any one thing. Such 
a program as may be projected hardly can 
embody great invention or prophetic in- 
sight, for it necessarily draws heavily upon 
present and past disciplines, upon experi- 
ments already in progress, and upon un- 
tried ideas and proposals which are current 
among librarians, and it may not ignore 
the experience of the past nor the strides 
made in recent years by the more enter- 
prising among the schools. Its freshness 
must consist largely in the selecting and 
perfecting of familiar features to meet new 
conditions. Just how it eventually might 
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be related to institutional machinery is 
conjectural, since that machinery itself may 
alter. There is advantage in thinking 
concretely and in familiar frames of refer- 
ence, however, and since what is to be 
outlined in principle might be applied in 
more than one way, it will be taken for 
granted for immediate purposes (1) that 
library schools are not to lose their iden- 
tity nor to go out of existence, (2) that 
the main unit of study will continue to fit 
a single academic year subsequent to receipt 
of a bachelor’s degree, and (3) that ad- 
vanced programs will persist and develop 
but, as in the past, will attract fewer stu- 
dents than will the initial body of instruc- 
tion. The effect of these understandings 
is to center attention on the main unit 
and to make it the chief subject of the 
discussion which follows. 


A Few Discarps 


In anticipating changes in teaching 
matter, it will clear the ground to consider 
first the discards. "These would result 
from the process, long begun but by no 
means completed, of shearing from the 
traditional corpus of instruction the me- 
chanical and “memorizing” elements. As 
things stand, there remain to be sloughed 
away, except as their place, reasons, and 
principles would be presented, the routines 
involved in book acquisition, in the pur- 
chase and care of supplies, in the keeping 
of financial accounts, in the collecting and 
preserving of numerical records, and in 
preparing, editing, and proofreading copy 
for printing; likewise the methods of fit- 
ting materials for the shelves and files, 
of cleaning and repairing books and other 
records, of taking inventory, of getting 
books ready for binding, of maintaining 
charging systems and of keeping account 
of stock generally, and, as a matter of 


course, the manipulation of mechanical 
devices. Quite as obviously there would 
go those processes in catalog making which 
deserve to be called clerical, that is, all 
which succeed the establishing of classifi- 
cation, subject headings, analytics, and 
entry forms. From the reference and 
bibliography sectors there would disappear 
the meticulous examination of unlimited 
numbers of tools and the laborious and 
repetitive detail often involved in the com- 
pilation of lists and bibliographies. The 
introduction of new materials and methods 
in libraries, of course, may quicken all this 
in ways that cannot be foreseen, and in- 
deed might soon make many of the present 
suggestions seem beside the point—which 
would be the case if machines largely 
should take over routines; if print should 
cease to be the major form of record in 
libraries; if catalogs no longer should be 
prepared by individual libraries or at all; 
and if information sources should come to 
be assembled and purveyed with little 
human intervention. It can only be said 
now, however, that these possibilities sup- 
port the movement described. 


CONCERN WITH ESSENTIALS 
UNAFFECTED 


Some may point out that much of the 
pruning in instructional matter indicated 
above already has been accomplished, which 
may be true as affects some institutions. 
Probably there will be more to charge 
that it means excising essentials, without 
which a novice could not go out and be 
useful ; and to inquire where the training 
in question is to be obtained, if not in 
library schools. In reply, it first of all 
should be stressed that what would be 
taken out is not the basic knowledge about 
processes, which is as important for the 
director of a library as for a page, but 
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concern with routines and for facility in 
their performance. No turning is advo- 
cated from the facts and realities which 
are essential to sound thinking, to profes- 
sional comprehension, and to fruitful prac- 
tice, but only from the detailed to the 
salient features of librarians’ activity. 
The things to be omitted can be acquired 
(1) in understudy, (2) through appren- 
ticeship, (3) from manuals, guides, and 
instruction books, (4) by means of courses 
other than in library methods, and (5) in 
training classes of a new kind, in case li- 
braries judge their support worth while. 
If it be asked how understudy and ap- 
prenticeship can be maintained satisfac- 
torily without a foundation of formal 
guidance for the tutors, the reply is that 
the matter and procedures in question are 
preserved and transmitted best by doing; 
and that recognition of this is vital in the 
division of duties according to level. If 
it be claimed that existing manuals, guides, 
and instruction books are inadequate, that 
merely is to indicate a task of composition 
for librarians. If objection be made that 
general courses in such subjects as mone- 
tary bookkeeping and accounting are not 
suitable, it may be said that they are apt 
to be more sound and complete than any 
comparable teaching which library schools 
would be warranted in providing; and 
that if adaptation of their matter to library 
practice is hard, the fault may lie with 
library practice. Finally, if librarians 
find it difficult to think of training classes 
other than in the old hybrid character, 
that, it is to be feared, is merely one aspect 
of their unreadiness to sever clerical from 
other duties. 

Since the concern here is with new 
things, the suggestion is ventured that 
heavier reliance may well be placed, in 
securing clerical workers, upon commercial 


courses in colleges, junior colleges, busi- 
ness schools, and high schools. There 
would need to be some supplementing after 
positions were entered and the arrange- 
ment would not serve for college and uni- 
versity libraries in recruiting student 
assistants, with whom tenure is temporary 
and a vocation is not contemplated, and 
from whom therefore preappointment 
study cannot be required. Probably, how- 
ever, the courses in question are usable to a 
greater extent than has been admitted. 
They contain much that is pertinent to 
the processes in libraries. They are avail- 
able widely, as training classes could not 
be within any measurable period. Their 
utilization in itself might promote the ac- 
ceptance of a distinctly clerical level of 
work, for this undoubtedly has been de- 
layed by the supposition that training for 
routines must be specific and that new 
machinery would have to be set up for it. 
It would then remain only for librarians 
to overcome their ingrained reluctance to 
restrict any members of their staffs to 
clerical tasks. A few years hence, and 
after some relatively simple rearrange- 
ments have been made, they may wonder 
that they stumbled over the matter so 
long. 


FurTHeER De.wtmit FIELD 


If there are to be subtractions as in- 
dicated above, what would occupy the 
place of the matter withdrawn, and what 
would be done with that which remained ? 
These questions will be taken up presently ; 
but first some further delimiting is to be 
considered, this time mainly of field. 
While librarians and library school facul- 
ties are adjusting their minds to a new 
order, it might be wholesome for them 
freely to grant that, for occasional candi- 
dates, library schools and even library ex- 
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perience need have little or no part in the 
preparation. The cases at issue are certain 
of those in which, acceptable personality 
being assumed, scholarship and subject spe- 
cialization are predominant requisites. Ex- 
perts in whom these qualities are all 
important have been needed in the past and 
they generally have been accepted, al- 
though not always with good grace. They 
may be sought sometimes in the future. 
Why not define and regularize their ex- 
ceptional preparation, even though it is 
left acknowledgedly to other graduate and 
professional agencies, to institutes, and to 
plans of work pursued under fellowships 
or by independent study? This would 
recognize the facts of a situation. It might 
be carried on in accord with the principles 
of certification, it could be done in such a 
way as to protect the professional respecta- 
bility of all concerned, and it would help 
the schools to the degree that it saved them 
from assuming or attempting the impos- 
sible. It would not prevent aspirants of 
the kind in question from giving time to 
library school courses if they so desired, 
either by routes intrinsic to the present 
scheme or with the aid of short or irregular 
offerings yet to be devised, but this would 
be optional. 


Scope oF THE New SCHEME 


With the clerical and the exclusively 
scholarly preparation otherwise provided 
for, the major program could be shaped 
for a clearly defined group, although one 
not restricted in goal to any single kind 
of library. This group would include 
(a) technicians, such as those responsible 
for acquiring and maintaining collections 
and for making them accessible through 
records, (b) service experts, such as refer- 
ence attendants, readers’ consultants, and 
supervisors concerned with distribution 


and circulation, and (c) administrators. 
While the new scheme of instruction 
would rest upon traditional elements, it 
could develop, much more fully than has 
been possible in any one-year plan to date, 
the new points of view and contributions 
toward which some of the schools have 
been straining. As will appear presently, 
it could stress backgrounds at all turns, 
that is, in relation to tools, organization, 
and service, and it could annex aspects of 
instruction for which so far there has been 
little room. It could be so flexible and 
fluid as to permit pointing toward work 
in libraries and departments of numerous 
types for it might vary in matter and 
emphasis according to objective, provide 
optional avenues for individuals and 
groups, and draw upon associated schools 
and departments of instruction where 
circumstances called for this and where 
substitutions or extra courses were war- 
ranted. Its common core might be sharply 
bounded and, beyond this, except in stand- 
ards there would need to be little uniform- 
ity in its examples from school to school. 
In given instances, it might be set up to 
accommodate all fields or to aim at only 
one. And, so long as it was kept on a 
graduate plane, it could be linked to any 
sort of institution that was qualified to 
sponsor it. 


AppiTions ArE SIGNIFICANT 


The scope of the new scheme has been 
indicated in part, and, negatively, by the 
subtractions contemplated from the old. 
The additions would be even more signifi- 
cant and are not far to seek. They are 
implied in the developments and literature 
on which fairly definite expectations as to 
the future of libraries have come to be 
based, and they are suggested by recent 
tendencies in first-year library school offer- 
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ings. They actually are exemplified to 
a considerable extent in present programs 
leading to advanced degrees. In fact, if 
the basic unit of instruction is to receive 
accessions, one of the first places to look 
for matter is on the second-year level, since 
the higher reaches of study always have 
represented, in part, an effort to provide 
tutelage for which there was not time in 
a single year, and since the line between 
the two planes is somewhat circumstantial, 
even if necessary. 


SOME OF THE NEw FEATURES 


As viewed after being collected, from 
whatever sources, the fresh features fall 
into three classes. First come subjects 
which, for want of more precise character- 
ization, may be described as basic and 
orienting. When listed they may seem 
obvious and conventional, and indeed 
some of them have appeared topically in 
library schools from the beginning. They 
deserve more explicit, unified, and ex- 
tended treatment, however, than they have 
begun to receive until recently, at least in 
presentation to first-year students, and they 
warrant being emphasized as an integral 
block of instruction and being pushed to 
the fore. They comprise the teaching 
about libraries, comprehending history, 
present state, types, and forms and organi- 
zation of service; about the setting of li- 
braries, in relation to groups, communities, 
institutions, social movements and activi- 
ties, service areas, and governments; about 
the task of libraries, as affected by reading 
conditions and the reactions of clienteles; 
about agencies and influences which are 
ancillary to or promote library work; 
about the achievement and status of li- 
brarians; and, finally, whatever else will 
help to define the place, function, and 
raison d’étre of libraries. 


The second group consists of certain 
techniques, partially new in their interest 
to librarians and possibly to be thought 
of as replacements for the discarded 
methods and routines. Resting upon study 
of the nature and meaning of investigation, 
they are concerned with ways of breaking 
down, attacking, and solving problems. 
They pertain to the searching and criticiz- 
ing of printed records, to the mastery of 
bibliographical procedures, to inquiry into 
clienteles and communities and their be- 
havior, to the evolving of standards for 
the building and administration of collec- 
tions, to means of dealing with readers, 
and to putting a library in suitable rela- 
tion to its environment. Little need be 
said in behalf of this body of matter. Its 
potential value to librarians is accepted 
and it already is prominent in second-year 
library school programs. Moreover, it is 
extensive, and although not of equal inter- 
est in its parts to all students, it readily 
could absorb all the hours available in 
the main unit of instruction. 


A Sounpb Basic KNOWLEGDE 


Finally, there come elements looking 
toward what librarians have lacked most 
unhappily, namely, sound knowledge re- 
lating to the materials they use and the 
work they do. While procuring con- 
versance with typical reference books and 
subject bibliographies, classes would de- 
vote generous time to the sciences, arts, 
and other divisions of learning with which 
the various tools were concerned becoming 
familiar with the history and major facts 
of those fields and with the literature 
embodying them. The aim would be to 
apprehend what is necessary in dealing 
with given sources and areas of informa- 
tion and not to acquire knowledge for 
other purposes or for its own sake. In 
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preparation for the building of collections, 
similar study would be pertinent; but in 
relation to some libraries at least it would 
need to assure a non-specialized view of 
the various sections of learning and litera- 
ture and to deal with areas of book 
production which elsewhere might be over- 
looked, such as biography, travel, and fic- 
tion. In obtaining introduction to the 
task of management, students would view 
the problems in relation to those in com- 
parable callings and to relevant bodies of 
experience and investigation, wherever 
derived; this would mean attention, for 
instance, to the principles which are basic 
to financing and to the direction of per- 
sonnel, whether in libraries or in other 
institutions. 

The accessions suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraphs undoubtedly would entail 
heavy demands upon an instructional staff 
and at some points may have to await a 
new generation of teachers. All are or 
could be made domestic to the main pro- 
gram, however, and would provide a sub- 
stance which heretofore has been wanting. 


ImpLtiges New PATTERN 


In passing, it is of interest to think of 
the structure implied by the new features. 
For the near future, the additions pro- 
posed could be carried to considerable 
length by infusion, and within the main 
program as it commonly is set up. Eventu- 
ally, the logic of things would bring a 
new fabric, and one which would befit 
the solidity of the matter, recognize the 
advantages both of large-size compart- 
ments for major subjects and of minor 
and optional units for others, and establish 
a mature and appropriate terminology. 
Time must pass before this can formulate 
itself, but a pattern to accommodate both 
surviving and new elements, subject to 


such proportioning as would permit varia- 
tions in emphasis and some amplification 
through outside elective studies, might 
follow lines about as below: 


1. Background and basis of library sci- 
ence. (As already particularized in the 
mention of “basic and orienting” subjects.) 

2. Production and distribution of records. 
(Embracing, for the several forms of rec- 
ords, their history, manufacture, and sources 
of supply.) 

3. Bibliography. (This to embody the 
broadest definition of the term, “bibliogra- 
phy.” To present, first in general survey 
manner and then more extensively by elec- 
tive section, the salient facts about the re- 
spective fields of knowledge and the sources 
dealing with them; and thus to promote 
preparation for service in libraries of dif- 
ferent types. Would have in view both the 
building of collections and the use of tools. 
Would supersede the traditional treatment 
of reference books and of subject, trade, 
and national bibliography, and also the con- 
sideration of book content which has been 
associated with so-called courses in book 
selection. ) 

4. Service and guidance of readers. (To 
deal with diagnosis, the furnishing of in- 
formation, the tendering of advice, and in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries. 
After general presentation, to be subdivided 
to suit needs as found in particular kinds 
of libraries.) 

5. Administration of libraries. (Study of 
the obvious aspects of library management, 
plus attention to the underlying factors and 
principles in administration, to the com- 
munity relationships of service institutions, 
and to those aspects of clienteles which gov- 
ern the building of collections. Unified 
presentation of matter common in interest, 
supplemented by separate treatments pointed 
to libraries of distinct sorts.) 

6. Technical organization of libraries. 
(To include acquisition procedures; catalog- 
ing; bibliographical records; upkeep, care, 
and management of collections; and what- 
ever concern for processes, methods, and 
routines generally may be required. Cata- 
loging and bibliographical records would be 
the major feature, and would be presented 
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with several degrees of length and intensive- 
ness, to accord with the objectives of vari- 
ous groups.) 

7. Principles and procedures of investiga- 
tion. (Introductory handling, to be 
accompanied by definite application in the 
several above divisions of study, and by a 
beginning on productive effort.) 

Even if the program outlined contains 
little that is new in principle, its consum- 
mation would be of import. There would 
have been attained two qualities which 
are indispensable in study of professional 
grade; namely, consonance of the parts 
with each other and restriction to matter 
requiring intellectual treatment and per- 
taining to responsible posts. From the 
standpoint of librarianship, two requisites 
likewise would have been achieved ; name- 
ly, a discipline so substantial that few as- 
pirants for any division of activity would 
care to omit or curtail it, and at the same 
time clear trails for those who wished to 
proceed early toward specialization. As 
already indicated, there still would be a 
common denominator; but the elements 
of this would belong largely to one or two 
cognate sections of human learning, and 
it would be a nucleus for unlike plans 
of study rather than a prescribed and ex- 
clusive unit. The scheme would allow 
a choice of paths and a devotion to under- 
lying knowledge as extensive as could be 
hoped for in combination with basic in- 
struction in the conduct of libraries realiz- 
ing this partly through variations and 
options in its own content and partly 
through supplementary opportunities in 
other disciplines. In form as well as in 
reality, it would approach the arrange- 
ments which now lead to the master’s 
degree in library schools, and, indeed, as- 
suming an appropriate schedule of under- 
graduate prerequisites, it might come to be 
recognized by that degree. 


It remains to consider the advanced 
program. As shown, present offerings for 
higher degrees would surrender consider- 
able matter to the main unit. On the 
other hand, they might require to be 
weeded to some extent for clerical and 
mechanical remnants, as has been proposed 
for that unit. Of what therefore would 
a new higher scheme be built, and is there 
occasion for trying to construct it? For 
answers to these questions it is necessary 
only to weigh the bolder undertakings now 
in operation. They presage the purpose 
and warrant for the future advanced pro- 
gram generally; that is, that it be explora- 
tory, whether viewed from the standpoint 
of librarianship or of the individual stu- 
dent. This is obviously true insofar as 
dealing with problems and fresh areas is 
concerned, but it is equally so as regards 
more formal instruction. In fact, what- 
ever remains to be done, after an initial 
year of the new kind, would be subject to 
this principle. It includes treatment of 
the refinements and specific aspects of such 
topics as bibliography, the building of col- 
lections, and administration; attention to 
such particular fields as education for li- 
brarianship, the conduct of library organi- 
zations, and curatorship; further scrutiny 
and elaboration of the backgrounds of li- 
brarianship; and, in undefined measure, 
research, field investigations, and service 
studies. 


ENLARGING SUBJECT KNOWLEDGE 


Accompanying all this the schools gen- 
erally could follow some current examples 
by approving extensive elections in affili- 
ated university departments, so that the 
acquiring of subject knowledge or other 
specialized equipment, begun in college or 
on the first-year level, might be carried to 
whatever lengths students’ resources per- 
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mitted. In short, the remaking of the 
main unit would mean that the advanced 
program could be given a new liberaliza- 
tion; that it could build upon logical pre- 
requisites as never before; and that it not 
only could be stepped up in character but 
might stretch ordinarily to two or more 
years and, assuming completion of the first 
professional year before entrance, might 
culminate normally in a doctorate. For 
any to whom this, or the present facilities 
approaching it, seem ambitious, there may 
be emphasized that study of the sort in 
question is important to library progress 
far out of proportion to the number of 
students it can enlist since it is indispens- 
able in preparation for mapping and 
mastering the field and for solving service 
problems, as well as in carrying candidates 
toward expertness generally. 


PossiBLE EFrFrects OF EVOLUTION 


If anything justifies an effort to envisage 
the shape of things to come, it is that the 
unsolved problems of education for li- 
brarianship must be met in specific terms. 
The challenge of an expanded and diversi- 
fied library work no longer is remote. 
Reconstruction of library schools to meet 
it may have to be gradual, but can be 
undertaken best with a goal in view; and 
the general plan here sketched would ac- 
commodate most of the probabilities which 
can be foreseen. Inherent in it are the 
elements, at once of differentiation and 
unification, which seem bound to distin- 
guish a new order. One way to test it is to 
examine to what extent it might furnish 
solutions to outstanding problems of the 
day; for example, how best to train and 
secure a supply of clerical workers, how 
to reconcile and systematize library schools 
of diverse character, how to meet the 
varied needs of special libraries, and how 
to provide the preparation required by 


head librarians in colleges and universities, 

As already suggested, to pick candidates 
for clerical work carefully from the prod- 
uct of commercial courses in schools and 
colleges and then to give them on the job 
the instruction they might need in specific 
processes and routines, might be a matter 
of course once librarians’ minds were 
adapted to it. What has to be realized is 
that such training would not be a gateway 
to librarianship and, on the other hand, 
that it need not be terminal. Persons 
securing appointments in this way would 
be no nearer nor further from professional 
status than they otherwise would be, al- 
though the practical experience they con- 
templated would stand them in good stead 
in case they went on later with formal and 
theoretical preparation. The grade they 
entered would be as much a part of the 
scheme of service or certification as any 
other, and in going into it they simply 
would be accepting placement at the stage 
which suited them. No stigma attaches 
to clerical posts as such—in fact they per- 
haps merit greater respect than does a li- 
brary position which calls upon an 
individual both to advise readers and to 
charge books. At this point, therefore, 
the working of the plan would be simple, 
assuming of course, appropriate policies, 
staff organization, and standards of ap- 
pointment. 

The other problems cited are inter- 
locked, all springing from the varieties 
of library work above the clerical level. 
As previously implied, the scheme allows 
for the differences among schools shaping 
their instruction respectively toward the 
duties in libraries of unlike kinds; for, 
granted a certification plan which would 
keep practitioners on the lines for which 
they were especially fitted, there would 
be no necessity for sameness. Rigorous 
selection of matter would be essential 
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everywhere to assure professional charac- 
ter, which would mean that an institution 
qualifying novices for work in relatively 
small libraries would have to divest itself 
of clerical and mechanical features as 
thoroughly as would any other. This 
would entail no limit in types of prepara- 
tion, however, and there would need to be 
none beyond what the market might dic- 
tate, whether they were collected at single 
institutions or distributed. 


SPECIAL Liprary Fietps NEGLECTED 


Library schools so far have not found 
adequate ways of preparing aspirants for 
special library work; and they have borne 
much criticism on this point, as reempha- 
sized recently by Shera.® The difficulties 
have lain in the old assumption that train- 
ing must be in processes and in the fact that 
a school could not count on enough recruits 
in single divisions of a varied field to 
warrant particularized programs. Under 
a scheme which gives no great place to 
specifics and is liberally flexible, however, 
these impediments disappear. Candidates 
for clerical branches of special library 
work, like applicants for comparable 
service in public, school, and college li- 
braries, would have to get their instruction 
outside the library schools. Aspirants for 
professional posts would find in the schools 
opportunity for directing their study to 
the tasks in view. They would derive 
apposite equipment from the enriched in- 
struction in bibliography and from the 
concentration on their particular needs 
which would be possible in this division 
and in others embodying options; beside 
which it should be open for them, even in 
connection with the elementary program, 
to add some electives from without the 
library schools by way of augmenting that 


*Shera, J. H. ‘Training for ‘Specials’: a Prologue 
to Revision.’ Special Libraries 28:139-44, May- 
June, 1937. 


subject knowledge which might be a ma- 
terial part of their qualifications. The 
numerous sections of the special library 
field suggest that there might be in order 
for all this a battery of separate institutions 
comparable to those appearing in relation 
to school and public library work, but the 
multiplying of facilities thus implied is 
especially to be avoided where small num- 
bers of students are in prospect and gather- 
ing of the necessary programs at major 
centers would minimize it. 


BotH ADMINISTRATOR AND SCHOLAR 


Of the questions due to diversification, 
the one most likely to be baffling is as- 
sociated with college and university li- 
braries. After the training of student 
assistants has been cared for, and after 
the staffs for departmental collections have 
been prepared and selected in accordance 
with the principles laid down for special 
libraries, it remains to prescribe for the 
director or head librarian. Must he be 
administrator or scholar and can he best 
fit himself for his work with the help of 
a library school or otherwise? The con- 
clusions most clearly indicated for the 
future are that he must be both adminis- 
trator and scholar, that he will have to give 
more years to his preparation than has 
been common, and that the plan here out- 
lined will put him in the way of securing 
more appropriate equipment in less time 
than any in effect as yet. 

Possibly it argues for the proposals here 
sketched that they may be criticized either 
as platitudinous or as visionary. Those 
who think in terms of a systematized, 
large-unit and matured library service, al- 
ready close to achievement, and who are 
in contact with the most advanced existing 
features among library schools, may hold 
that the developments are largely obvious 
and all but realized, in essence if not in 
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form. Contrariwise, a glance at prevailing 
conditions would make them appear to 
some eyes almost Utopian. The latter 
view seems the more realistic. A few 
minutes’ observation of the miscellaneous 
activities of a general assistant in a small 
public library, a brief conversation with a 
head librarian who builds his staff by 
appointing college graduates and then at- 
tempting to give them a capsuled library 
school education in a few months, a com- 
plaint from a professionally prepared per- 
son who has no chance to do other than 
routine work—such things suggest that 
even a pre-millennium is distant. The 
calls that come to a placement officer’s 
desk and, matching them, the features still 
predominant in the library school instruc- 
tion of today, clinch the conclusion. Cer- 
tainly completion of the changes outlined 
is not imminent or predetermined. Prob- 
ably it would entail enough novelty to 
make it more significant than all that has 
preceded it in fifty years. 

It is largely for lack of surer footings 
elsewhere that, as already indicated, this 
scheme aims to fit the structure of Ameri- 
can higher education as it is. There are, 
of course, plenty of signs that the line 
between the general and the specialized 
disciplines will come to be drawn com- 
monly at some level lower than that of 
graduation from a four-year arts college 
and such an occurrence would alter at least 
one of the assumptions underlying the 
present plan. It might result in control 
over students’ work for as much as three 
years instead of one, or in articulating the 
strictly professional constituents more 
thoroughly with germane parts of the arts 
or science curriculum, or in effect in ex- 
panding the basic library school study to 
a two or three year span. It need not 
influence the essential objectives and em- 


phasis of the scheme, however, nor bring 
inbalance as between the professional and 
cultural elements in the preparation. 
Probably nothing is lost, therefore, by 
thinking for the moment in terms of the 
conventional academic arrangement, with 
one, two, or three years of professional 
study following a quadrennium in college. 
If, for instance, the ideas here set forth 
for the main unit of instruction could be 
worked out on a four-plus-one basis, adap- 
tation to a two-plus-three plan should be 
simple. The proposals require neither 
of these placings to the exclusion of the 
other, and hence seem more achievable 
than some suggestions for the elevating of 
professional features in library schools 
which have been advanced and which 
hardly could be introduced without uni- 
versal agreement on a particular method 
of remaking the colleges. 

The issues here involved may be crucial 
for libraries of some kinds and for library 
schools. To save life it may be necessary 
to lose it, as far as old concepts are con- 
cerned. In an age of rigorous standards 
public libraries at least cannot expect in- 
definite forbearance with loose and un- 
methodical organization, small and _ in- 
adequate units, and meager usefulness. 
If, as has been alleged, they owe the favor 
they have enjoyed so far to their cultural 
and educational symbolism, it may be that 
they will be indulged long enough to re- 
generate themselves. They will in that 
case warrant and necessitate new types of 
preparation, and the effect upon library 
schools doubtless will be thoroughgoing. 
Erection and successful operation of a 
logical and clearly professional scheme of 
education for librarianship would be a 
token that a system of library service, and 
perhaps a_ library had been 
achieved. 


science, 





SEAeew 
Schulz Report to Putnam Revealed 


By ALFRED FRIENDLY 


E HOPE to publish later some remarks made by Dr. Putnam at the two 


Council meetings during the recent Midwinter conference. 


The applause with which 


the large audience greeted him can only be described as an ovation.—C.H.M. 





The “Schulz affair’ which took on the 
proportions of a nation-wide controversy 
when Dr. George J. Schulz was dismissed 
from his Congressional Library position of 
Legislative Reference Service director on 
September 17, flared anew Tuesday. Rep- 
resentative W. D. McFarlane (Democrat, 
Texas) delivered a violent denunciation of 
Librarian Putnam on the House floor and 
accompanied it with a companion resolu- 
tion to that introduced recently by Senator 
Sheppard (Democrat, Texas) to reinstate 
the ex-official. 

Before such action would be taken, how- 
ever, documents pertinent to the case 
would be made public. Chief among these 
is the annual report, written by Schulz on 
the Legislative Reference Service, which 
Dr. Putnam has described as “insolent, 
abusive, and scandalous,” and which was 
the last straw resulting in Schulz’s dis- 
missal. This report, heretofore held in 
greatest secrecy, has come into The News’ 
possession. 

Examination of it proves it to be any- 
thing but the usual report on an office 
which has been made to the librarian in 
the past. Instead, it is a torrent of com- 





1 Reprinted by permission from the Washington 
Daily News, December 23, 1937. 
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plaint. In it Schulz accuses various em- 
ployees of insubordination, refusal to 
cooperate, and defiance, and says of one of 
them that he “refused to perform duties 
falling strictly and exclusively within 
(his) functions,” that he received private 
compensation for the use of official mate- 
rials for his private activities, that his rou- 
tine activities “have no current value,” 
that he “‘is not an executive and should not 
occupy an administrative position.” 

In what amounts to a continual criti- 
cism of Dr. Putnam’s policy, Schulz com- 
plains that he has no authority to make 
proper appointments and that funds to 
operate his service were willfully with- 
drawn from him. Throughout the report 
there are such phrases as “until the li- 
brarian recently dispersed and diffused my 
authority,” and “the reorganization of the 
service, so far as it has not been inter- 
rupted nor interfered with.” 

One of Schulz’s most bitter accusations 
directed at a library official says he “is 
not by repute qualified by training, experi- 
ence, or knowledge to evaluate the legisla- 
tive reference needs of Congress and it is 
not apparent that he is qualified to evalu- 
ate personnel needs.” Schulz specifically 
accuses one of making appointments based 
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on “fraternal predilections,” a term which 
is repeated three times in the nine-page 
report. Schulz also claimed that one offi- 
cial was responsible for “a form of inquisi- 
tion and espionage” and that by denying 
to Schulz the selection of his own person- 
nel, “the inefficiency of the past’ was 
perpetuated. 

Schulz concludes: “It (the Legislative 
Reference Service) cannot be efficient 
under the present general policy...” 


SuMs UP GRIEVANCES 


“To deny to the director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service proper adminis- 
trative authority; to whittle away his 
authority and distribute administrative 
power so as to cause confusion and delay 
in service to Congress; to withhold the 
proper power to recommend appointments 
and promotions of personnel; to seek to 
embarrass by personal censure, ridicule, 
and contempt for authority; and to en- 
courage independence and insubordination 
on the part of the personnel of the service 
tends to impair and will ultimately destroy 
the efficiency of this service to Congress.” 

Besides couching his report in such 
terms, Schulz made a second lapse from 
tradition, it is believed, by allegedly send- 
ing a copy of the report to certain mem- 
bers of Congress before sending it to his 
superior, to whom it was directed. 

The report itself, however, was not the 
sole, or perhaps even the major, factor on 
which Putnam based Schulz’s firing, it is 
said on the Hill. 

The other factors in the case extend 
over a two-year history, since the time 
Schulz became acting director of the serv- 
ice. In his new job, he was in a peculiarly 
propitious position, if he so desired, to 
curry favor with members of Congress 
whose requests it was his function to ful- 


fil. Colleagues have accused Schulz of 
bearing heavily on other library sections 
to obtain material and arrogating to him- 
self credit for all service in the eyes of 
Congress. 

Schulz is credited by library employees 
with inspiring three bills, introduced by 
Representative Keller, to permit a pension 
to the librarian should he choose to retire. 
Schulz wrote a foreword for Keller’s re- 
cent book and is on friendly terms with 
him. 

Representative McFarlane’s _ speech, 
which contains more than a dozen inac- 
curacies on the matter of library salaries 
and scores of misinterpretations or distor- 
tions of fact, is believed by some to have 
been inspired by Schulz. They claim Rep- 
resentative McFarlane would not have 
had access to or knowledge of the facts or 
fictions discussed. 

An unrepressed tirade against Putnam 
and other library officials, the speech lists 
13 persons who, McFarlane claims, are 
receiving $7,500 a year, paid in part “by 
the people.” Five of those mentioned re- 
ceive nothing and of the rest—only one 
of whom receives as much as $3,000—all 
are paid by private endowments and re- 
ceive no government pay whatsoever. An 
official list of salaries appended to Mc- 
Farlane’s remarks differs widely in three 
cases from the supposedly excessive salaries 
which McFarlane quoted in an earlier 
part of his speech. 

Typical of McFarlane’s tirade is his 
statement that John Vance, legal division 
head, is a “debonair dilettante, appearing 
in morning coat and trousers at about II 
or 12 A.M. daily.” The fact is that Vance 
is skilled in Hispanic tongues and on one 
occasion received the Papal Secretary in 
behalf of the librarian. 


clothes for the occasion. 


He wore suitable 
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Essay Contest Announced 


By MARIE D. LOIZEAUX 


Chairman, Junior Members Committee on Essay Contest 


Waar are libraries coming to? 


What do you want them to be? How can 
they become a more powerful social force 
in the modern world? What are the sig- 
nificant trends which you hope will lead 
to the “library of the future”? What is 
a public library, anyway? 

Here is your chance to express yourself, 
and in a contest, at that! Those ideas of 
yours may help to shape the coming library 
world. 

The Junior Members Round Table and 
the A. L. A. Bulletin are joint sponsors 
of an opportunity to state the case for li- 
braries. To make it interesting, the con- 
test is open to anyone: librarian, trustee, 
student, reader. New ideas are wanted 
from outside as well as inside the profes- 
sion. Why not bring this contest to the at- 
tention of patrons in your community and 
get them to concentrate on the library’s 
place in the world of today—and tomor- 
row? Many of them might welcome an 
occasion to be articulate on the subject of 
the libraries they use. How do they want 
the library changed or developed? What 
services do they need? Perhaps their sug- 
gestions may be as potent as any. 

Library school students, undergoing the 
transition from reader to librarian, are 
urged to set forth their reactions. 

And what about you? Jot down that 
probability you talked over last week! 
Elaborate that possibility that has been 


running through your mind! It may be 
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just ripe for expression—and for develop- 
ment! 

Here are the facts: 

Title: “Libraries Look Ahead” 

Length: 1,000 to 1,500 words 

Closing date: April 1, 1938 

Contestants: All who will 

One hundred dollars is offered as first 
prize by the American Library Association 
—if the winning manuscript is found 
worthy of publication. Contestants win- 
ning second and third prizes will receive a 
book published by the A. L. A., and per- 
haps have their essays published. Books 
have also been made available for three 
authors who may receive honorable men- 
tion. 

The committee in charge of the contest 
includes: 


Marie D. Loizeaux, New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Public Library, chairman; Bertha Buelow, 
La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library; Ellen L. 
Forsyth, New York Public Library; Gret- 
chen J. Garrison, New York Public Library; 
Norma Olin Ireland, Glendale (Calif.) 
Public Library; Harry F. Koch, Queens 
Borough Public Library; Geraldine LeMay, 
Emory University Library School, Georgia; 
John H. Moriarty, Cooper Union Library, 
New York City; Jurgen Raymond, College 
of the City of New York Library; and Helen 
Todd, Trenton (N.J.) Public Library. 


Because of the great number of entries 
which it is hoped may be received, this 
committee will do the preliminary reading 
and sorting. The ultimate outcome of the 
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contest, however, will be in the hands of a 
national group, representing the interests 
of both the profession and the public. The 
contest committee is gratified to announce 
that the members of this final judging com- 
mittee will be Bruce Bliven, editor of the 
New Republic; Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer 


Rossell, editor of the A. L. A. Bulletin; 


and Gerald McDonald, chairman of the 
Junior Members Round Table. 

Do not overlook the fact that two 
of the judges are editors. In fact, if the 
prize winning manuscript is of sufficient 
merit, it will be published in the New 
Republic and the Bulletin. 

What are libraries coming to? It’s for 
you to say—in 1500 words or less—and 
send your comments before April first to 
“Libraries Look Ahead” Contest, Marie 
D. Loizeaux, chairman, New Rochelle 
(N.Y.) Public Library. It is hoped that 
the award may be made at the Junior 
Members Round Table at the Kansas 
City conference. 

ai | 


School Library Headlines 


One Hundred Items Which Are 
School Library News has been issued this 
month as Leads No. 12 by the Publicity 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It was assembled by Margaret 
Nield Coons, a school librarian in Gary, 
Indiana, and prepared with the assistance 
of Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. It is made up 
of subjects and headlines of some of the 
best items for school library publicity 
actually used in school and community 
newspapers. It has many suggestions of 
subjects, and ‘ideas of good publicity value. 

Single copies of this issue of Leads will 
be sent out from the School and Children’s 
Library Division of the A. L. A. on 
request, as long as the limited supply lasts. 

A most interesting scrapbook including 





the original clippings of the one hundred 
school library news items has been prepared 
by Mrs. Coons, and may be borrowed from 
the School and Children’s Library Division 
by anyone willing to pay transportation 
both ways. The scrapbook weighs approxi- 
mately five pounds. 

The headquarters office hopes that many 
new clippings of school library news will 
come in its mail showing ways in which 
these suggestions have been used. Reports 
of additional efforts in publicizing school 
libraries to the school and to the community 
through newspapers will also be welcome. 

ai 


State Aid at Recent Meetings 


One of the frequent items on state 
library association programs this fall was 
some aspect of state aid. At least seven- 
teen states included it in the program, 
sometimes in connection with a discussion 
on planning or on legislation, sometimes, 
as in Virginia, with a whole session de- 
voted to it. In Michigan, the discussion 
was directed toward the practical work- 
ings of the new act. Among speakers 
were Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver Public 
Library; J. O. Modisette, Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission; Paul Noon, Ohio 
State Library; Mildred Sandoe, Ohio 
State Library; Adelaide Owen, Detroit 
Public Library; and Julia W. Merrill, 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

GIN AN 
Marcus Address in Print 


Wuram E. Marcus’s discussion of 
the “Library and Library Trustee Phil- 
osophy” at the dinner for trustees and 
friends of the library attending the Michi- 
gan Library Association meeting last fall, 
is being printed in the next issue of the 
Michigan Librarian, to appear about 
January 15, according to word from Ruth 
Rutzen, associate editor. 
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The Trustee and the Library’s Money 


By RALPH D. SHANESY 


. THE opinion of most authorities, 
the raising of funds for the support of the 
library is exclusively the trustees’ duty, 
since the librarian himself will be mis- 
understood if he makes any direct effort 
toward securing larger appropriations for 
library service. Perhaps no other one 
thing would contribute so much to the 
development and success of library service 
as a realization by the trustees that the 
raising of funds is distinctly their duty and 
one of their most important responsi- 
bilities.” 

The above quotation is taken from the 
book prepared for the Trustees Section 
of the American Library Association by 
Anna Gertrude Hall, entitled, The Li- 
brary Trustee, published in 1937. The 
same quotation appears in the book, The 
Trustee and His Library, published by the 
A. L. A. in 1927. The statement was 
doubtless true in 1927, and the lapse of ten 
years has only served to strengthen the 
soundness of the principle stated. 

We trustees have been too willing to 
assume that funds for the operation of our 
libraries will be provided and that our 
duties are simply to administer the library’s 
activities and to keep the expenditures 
within the amount of the monies received. 

For many years, the commonly accepted 
view was that government occupied the 
position of a policeman, that it was pri- 
marily a law enforcing agency, and that 
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such funds as might be necessary to per- 
form that function would be raised by 
taxation. Our democratic government is 
in a period of reconstruction, and our 
government has widened its efforts and 
influences until it has become one of the 
greatest—if not the greatest—single agent 
for improvement and betterment in social 
affairs. We need only to think of the 
National Youth Administration, adult 
education, the establishment of rules gov- 
erning labor relations, the development of 
power production and distribution systems, 
better housing projects and other similar 
movements, to realize that things are not 
as they were. 

There is today a tendency and an effort 
toward the creation of conditions and 
systems which are intended to help men to 
work together and to establish better con- 
ditions for work and life, better social 
conditions, and I like to think that a 
complement of those efforts is a higher 
plane of intelligence. Whether we agree 
with this effort and development is beside 
the point. It is taking place, and the li- 
brary should have a definite sphere in the 
scheme. If the library is to bear its por- 
tion of the responsibility, it must give heed 
to the special educational needs and the 
possibilities of developing new and untried 
forms of service. 

If it be the trustees’ responsibility to 
raise the funds to carry on the library’s 
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work, then the trustees’ responsibilities 
have, under these new conditions, greatly 
increased. In those states where a sales 
tax is in force, a portion of the collections 
goes to the state and such tax collections 
take from the local community some of the 
funds which might well have gone for 
library support. The increase in federal 
taxes and the establishment of new taxes 
have a similar result, and, in consequence, 
today many local communities are not able 
to support their libraries as they have in 
the past. 

Simple intelligence, therefore, demands 
that the question of state and federal aid 
for libraries is one which should receive 
the serious consideration of every trustee 
whether his conclusion be in favor of or 
against such assistance. 

The ideal situation, of course, would be 
to have ample funds provided, whatever 
the source might be, and to have such 
measures as would stabilize that ample 


support and assure the library of its con- 
tinuance for as long a time as there might 
be need. I feel that that can never be 
accomplished by taxation. The alternative 
is, of course, private endowment. The 
means of obtaining gifts are so numerous 
that it is impossible to attempt to recite 
them here. My point is that we have 
reached the time when a library trustee 
is not fulfiling his obligation unless he is 
unwilling to be satisfied with the amounts 
received from tax funds and unless he 
earnestly studies the question of state and 
federal assistance, whether he be in favor 
of or against such assistance, and, most 
important, unless he does his full share 
toward the establishment of a private en- 
dowment for his own library by means of 
gifts from the public. 


For note about Mr. Shanesy, see page 
53: 


D> * KE 


Mobilizing, for Better Trusteeship 


By WILLIAM E. MARCUS 


£ \S NO two communities are just 


alike, there are varying degrees of penetra- 
tion of the library and of its public 
acceptance in different municipalities. 
Communities may be divided roughly into 
three main types: 

1. Where the library is really fulfiling 
its functions and where are usually found 
alert, active trustees and a trained compe- 
tent librarian. 

2. Where the library is moderately suc- 
cessful in fulfiling its functions but is 
handicapped by lack of money. Here the 





trustees are active and desire to render 
good service but have not rallied influen- 
tial citizens to the library cause who will 
help in the process of obtaining a larger 
budget. Here there would seem to be in- 
dicated the need of a definite program 
setting forth the objectives or services 
which require additional funds and which 
would justify a larger budget. 

3. Where the library is rendering inade- 
quate service in most respects and some- 
times does not even know it. In such 
communities, the trouble may be that one 
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or more trustees tries to run the library 
administratively because the librarian is 
untrained or cannot cope with the trustees. 
Sometimes the difficulty is caused by a 
lack of interest among the trustees or a 
self-complacency that their library is good 
enough. The best procedure for such a 
library is to have an outside survey made, 
to reveal themselves to themselves and to 
furnish a clear conception of the strength 
and weaknesses of their library and what 
goals should be established as part of an 
orderly program. From that date progress 
may be expected as well as an improve- 
ment in trustees who have the courage to 
turn the floodlight upon their adminis- 
tration. 

Better trustees may be expected as a 
result of giving careful, sincere study to 
the following considerations: 

Should an existing trustee be reappointed 
or should a new one be brought in? 

How can be the best possible person be 
secured when a vacancy exists? 

How can those who render no service or 


rarely attend meetings be eliminated from 
a board? 


How can trustees who really wish to do 
better be improved? 

How can the size of a large board be re- 
duced to a less unwieldy number? 

What constitutes a well balanced board 
of trustees? Surely not having two ex- 
perts in the same profession, no matter 
how competent. The assets or talents de- 
sirable on a well balanced board of 
trustees should be studied and an effort 
made to find the person who will fulfil a 
particular need. The question should be 
approached first to determine the lacking 
asset and then to search for the individual. 

In the main, a person should not be 
appointed as a trustee who already has 
other important responsibilities and who 
can give only half hearted service or in- 
adequate thought to the library. After 


a trustee’s business and home life, the li- 
brary should come next. 


The answers to the following six ques- 
tions will prove illuminating to the average 
trustee: 


1. Honestly, why did I accept appoint- 
ment as a library trustee? 

2. What is properly expected of me as a 
trustee? Do I really know? 

3. How do I measure or appraise my 
success or failure as a trustee? 

4. Is my responsibility limited to my own 
self-contained library? If broader than this, 
where does it lead and how can I take part 
in this greater responsibility ? 

5. Do I conceive of my duty as trustee to 
keep down the library budget or do I ap- 
proach this subject in terms of services the 
community needs, then determine their costs 
and conscientiously appraise the ability of 
the community to provide the necessary 
funds? Should my library have a larger 
share of the total tax budget? If so, am I 
expecting the librarian to obtain it or am I 
assuming this proper responsibility ? 

6. Have I successfully carried on legiti- 
mate propaganda or developed public rela- 
tions so that the citizens understand the 
place their library should occupy in the 
community ? 





Ralph D. Shanesy is a member of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library board and 
was active in the recent organization of 
trustees in his own state. William E. 
Marcus is president of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Public Library trustees. Both he 
and Mr. Shanesy are members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A. L. A. Trustees 
Section. 

The foregoing presentation of their re- 
marks at the dinner of the section—held 
in connection with the A. L. A. midwinter 
meeting in Chicago, December 27 to 30— 
will be supplemented in the February Bul- 
letin by a general account of the meeting 
by Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, secretary of 


the section. 
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Adult Education Board News 


Adult Education Round Table 


How can the Adult Education 
Round Table be improved? This inquiry 
was recently made of the thirty-six leaders 
of small discussion groups at the 1937 
round table. With attendance ranging 
from five hundred to a thousand, very 
little “round table” discussion is possible. 
Last year the committee, Ernestine Rose, 
chairman, experimented with breaking it 
into thirteen groups, each with a different 
topic and two or more leaders. All thir- 
teen groups met the same morning. The 
next day there was a panel discussion of 
the small group topics and conclusions for 
the large audience. Next year’s commit- 
tee would welcome the criticisms and sug- 
gestions of those who attended as well as 
of the leaders. Please send these to the 
American Library Association. 


The Readability Laboratory 


Tue Readability Laboratory at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
established over a year ago with the help 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, is making progress but mod- 
estly refrains from publicity and promises 
because of its definitely experimental char- 
acter. A prominent publisher is codperat- 
ing with the laboratory and another year 
may see some of its productions. The 
laboratory is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lyman Bryson, of Columbia, a 
member of the A. L. A. Adult Education 
Board. Some experimental articles in 
readable style by one of his associates, 


James M. Clarke, have appeared in the 
magazine Occupations under the titles, 
“Garage Mechanic: a Job Men Like” 
(December 1936, page 236), and ‘“Man- 
ager of a City’s Business” (February 1937, 
page 408). The A. L. A. Subcommittee 
on Readable Books is working with the 
laboratory in querying about five hundred 
librarians to learn the topics on which 
readable books are most needed. The li- 
brarians’ replies to this request to keep an 
“office of topics tally 
very closely with the results of the labor- 
atory’s researches in various non-library 


record” such 


quarters. 


Self-Education in the Library 


W uart beyond a readers’ advisory 
service is needed? How can libraries re- 
orient book selection, cataloging, circula- 
tion, and general routines for a better and 
more far-reaching self-education service, 
especially in the smaller library? What 
in the methods of serving the public, 
in use by other organizations—commer- 
cial or otherwise—is instructive for li- 
braries? 

The Adult Education Board hopes to ad- 
dress itself to such questions in its next 
special study. Its first two studies—T he 
Library in the TVA Adult Education 
Program, American Library Association, 
1937, and Printed Page and Public 
Platform, in  press—deal with library 
cooperation with outside adult education 
programs. The next study would deal 
with self-education for the individual in- 
side the library. 
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Should We Classify and Catalog 
from the Reader’s Point 
of View? 


Some months ago Chairman Ralph 
Ulveling of the board invited discussion 
of this question from the staff of the De- 
troit Public Library, where he is associate 
librarian. He consents to the following 
abstract of his staff memorandum: 


At times, it seems as though we are fall- 
ing far short of our goal as an educational 
and liberalizing influence in our popular 
book lending service as organized on tradi- 
tional lines. Obviously, a reference depart- 
ment must follow a more or less rigid 
classification based on subject content. A 
circulating department, however, is less 
concerned with subjects and more with the 
reading inclinations of its patrons. Should 
not its classification, then, attempt to paral- 
lel these inclinations of the users rather 
than adhere to a division of the subjects of 
knowledge from the point of view of the 
scholar? 

Probably no classification will be with- 
out weaknesses. The use of Dewey for our 
purposes, however, reveals some crippling 
inconsistencies. For popular circulating 
purposes, instead of following a classifica- 
tion based partly on form of writing, partly 
on subject, and partly on national divisions, 
would it not be better to separate our stock 
according to the use readers will make of it? 
In short, classify by reader objectives such 
as recreational, cultural, broadening, in- 
formative, inspirational, vocational, reading 
for social understanding, etc. These are 
merely illustrative examples. 

Another point concerns the card catalog 
which should be something more than a 
stock record. To the average reader some- 
thing on the scope of the book would be 
more valuable than a precise description of 
format. Especially when books have mean- 
ingless titles should the reader expect to 
find an informative sentence on the contents. 


A technical consideration of some of 
these questions is to be found in the Classi- 
fication of Books; An Inquiry into Its 


Usefulness to the Reader by Grace O. 
Kelley, published by H. W. Wilson in 
1937- 


Advisory Service in College 
Tue University of Washington Li- 


brary, having experimented over two 
years in stimulating student reading out- 
side of class requirements, began this quar- 
ter a real readers’ advisory service. It 
was discovered that students do not need 
stimulation so much as opportunity to 
know about books. At the advisory desk, 
with someone in attendance most of the 
day, there is a special collection of over 
two thousand books and an annotated rec- 
reational reading catalog. Special lists are 
prepared for individuals and groups, and 
the publication of many very attractive, 
annotated multilithed lists on live, current 
interests continues. The library also lends 
groups of books to fraternities and sorori- 
ties for pickup reading in their houses. 
The response to the advisory service and 
the reading lists has been unusually good. 


Educational Radio Listings 


A sELECTED and annotated list of cur- 
rent educational radio programs has long 
been a major need. The Radio Guide, 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, began in 
its December 5 issue a “Listen and Learn” 
department, containing such a weekly 
listing in a format suitable for posting on 
library bulletin boards. The Guide will 
welcome details on all library book broad- 
casts for inclusion. Its chief difficulty so 
far has been in getting the program infor- 
mation from educational agencies sponsor- 
ing broadcasts. Copy must reach the 
editor eleven days before the Sunday be- 
ginning the week in which the program 
appears. Another department suitable for 
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bulletin boards is ““The March of Music” 
devoted to the better music. Several edi- 
tions for the several sections of the country 
are published. 


New Reprints Available 


Tue board offers free the following 
mimeographed and reprinted articles and 
talks giving helpful practical suggestions: 


Adult Education and the Reference Li- 
brarian, by Vida M. Jones. 

A Readers’ Adviser in a Small City Li- 
brary, by Viarda C. Brubeck. 

The Readers’ Adviser Needs 
Tools, by Jennie M. Flexner. 

Book Review Clubs in a Regional Pro- 
gram, by Byrl J. Kellogg. 

Suggestions for Reading Clubs, by Ger- 
trude Forrester. 

Libraries and Broadcasting; references. 

Library Publicity over the Radio, by C. 
H. Brown. 

The Radio and the Library, by Faith H. 
Hyers. 

Twelfth Annual Report, 
Adult Education Board. 


Modern 


1937, of the 


The board also has a number of less 
recent free reprints on the problems of 
small libraries, readability, discussion 
groups, etc. There is also a limited free 
supply of most numbers of the board’s 
quarterly, Adult Education and the Li- 
brary (discontinued in 1930) which con- 
tain valuable suggestions. 


Have You Seen 


The Bridge for September-October, 1937. 
Albany Public Library. 


Contains good suggestions on publicizing the op- 
portunities offered by readers’ advisory service. 


“The Book List Forum,” appearing bi- 
monthly in the Wilson Bulletin. 

The Motion Picture in Education: Its 
Status and Its Needs. American Council 
on Education Studies, series II, vol. I, no. 
I, April, 1937. The Council, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 


Capitalizing Intelligence: Eight Essays on 


Adult Education. Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, 1937. 75 cents. 


Lectures by Overstreet, 
Mather, Denny, and others. 


Adult Study Outlines. Service Bureay 
for Adult Education. New York Univer- 
sity. No. 3. American History through Fic- 
tion; A Guide to Study for Individuals and 
Groups. 50 cents. No. 5. Put It in Writ- 
ing: Practical Aids to Clear and Vigorous 
Expression. 50 cents. 

California Review of Adult Education, 

Published by the California State Department 
of Education in codperation with the California 
Association for Adult Education, 311 California 
State Building, Los Angeles. Quarterly, $1.50 per 
year; single copies, 40 cents. 

Individual Satisfaction in Adult Educa- 
tion; a Study, by Olive O. Van Horn. New 
York Adult Education Council, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 1936. 32p. 55 cents. 

The Summer Institute for Librarians at 
Chicago, by Gertrude F. Callahan. Mas- 
sachusetts Library Association Bulletin 
27:75-76, October, 1937. (On adult edu- 
cation. ) 

Good References on Guidance. Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Bibliography No. 2, 1936. 11p. § 
cents. 


Bryson, Lindeman, 


FN 


Staff To Make Annual Selection 


A sPECIAL committee of the Queens 
Borough Public Library staff has selected 
outstanding non-fiction titles from the 
1936-37 output, calling their list Cross 
Currents. This list will be an annual 
feature, Louis J. Bailey, librarian, writes 


the A. L. A. Publicity Division. 
ai 


“The War in China” 


Bruno Lasker, of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
contributes an article on “The War in 
China” to the January 15 issue of the 
Booklist. He mentions, with explanatory 
comment, over forty books and pamphlets 
of 1937, covering both sides of the conflict. 
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| Z 
UPHOLDS THE CHILD'S BOOK WORLD 
Courtesy Muskogee (Okla.) Public Library 


Books Read: Children at Main Library, 71,540; Branches, 59,240; 
Stations, 27,521; Total, 158,301 
Questions Asked, 15,045; Story Hour Attendance, 5,376; Card Holders, 2,574 


$7 








SW 
Announce Grants-in-Aid for 1938- 39 


/ \. LIMITED number of grants-in- 


aid for the further study of librarianship 
are to be available for 1938-39 through a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, according to the announcement 
made by the A. L. A. committee in charge 
of the awards. Residents of Canada and 
the United States are eligible, and applica- 
tions must be filed before February 15, 
1938. 

The purpose of the grants is to make 
possible a year of study or research in 
library problems for persons who, by 
academic and professional training, experi- 
ence, and personality, show promise of 
contributing to the advancement of the 
library profession. 

Candidates must be graduates of ap- 
proved colleges or universities. They 
should have completed successfully at least 
one year of work in a library school, and 
should have had satisfactory experience in 
library work, although these requirements 
may be varied for exceptional cases. Proj- 
ects must be carried on in connection with 
an educational institution recognized as 
appropriate for their supervision, but need 
not necessarily be done in residence. It is 
intended that a student will devote full 
time to his research. 

The stipend may vary from $750 to 
$1,500 or more, according to the require- 
ments and qualifications of the recipient. 

A mid-year report of progress, as well 
as the final report of results of the year’s 
work, is required of each appointee. 

Each applicant should submit credentials 
to the chairman of the A. L. A. Committee 


on Fellowships and Scholarships, Francis 
L. D. Goodrich, at the College of the City 
of New York Library, using a blank which 
may be secured from any one of the com- 
mittee members or from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

Information on the following points is 
required : 


Age; Record of college work, including 
transcript of course records, etc.; reading 
and speaking knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages; training and experience in library 
work and other occupational experience; plan 
of proposed study in detail; educational aus- 
pices under which applicant desires to study; 
names and addresses of three persons whose 
professional competence and personal knowl- 
edge of the candidate are sufficient to vouch 
for the candidate’s capacity (1) for library 
work and (2) for the specific work outlined 
in his proposed plan of study (applicants 
should not request persons named to write 
directly to the committee) ; a recent, small, 
unmounted photograph of the applicant. 


Correspondence calling attention to ex- 
ceptional persons who might be considered 
for awards will be welcomed by the com- 
mittee. Unsuccessful application in one 
year will not preclude consideration in 
another year. 

Members of the committee serving with 
Mr. Goodrich are: Charles Harvey 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames; 
J. Periam Danton, Temple University Li- 
brary, Philadelphia; Aubry Lee Hill, New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library; Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; and 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles ( Calif.) 
Public Library. 











Microphotography for Libraries 1937 


HIS volume,’ edited, as was its pred- 
ecessor, by Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, 
director of libraries at the University of 
Chicago, then chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials, brings the micro- 
photography picture down to August, 
1937. This is in spite of the fact that its 
too modest subtitle indicates that it in- 
cludes only “papers presented at the Micro- 
photography Symposium of the 1937 con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion.” These 1936 and 1937 volumes, 
taken with Dr. Robert C. Binkley’s Man- 
ual on Methods for Reproducing Research 
Materials and the articles in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin and the Library Journal, destroy 
any excuse librarians may have had for be- 
ing uninformed on what may well prove to 
be one of the most important new factors 
in library development since the invention 
of printing from movable type five hun- 
dred years ago. 

Printed by the photo offset process from 
typescript, as it was last year, and pub- 
lished again by the American Library As- 
sociation, the volume summarizes progress 
throughout the year between the Richmond 
and New York conferences. It is con- 
siderably shorter than that of last year, but 
is again made up of a series of contributions 
from the leaders in the field of micropho- 
tography. 

Charles E. Rush, Dr. Raney’s successor 
as chairman of the Committee on Photo- 


1 Microphotography for Libraries 1937. 
lyn Raney, ed. 
lanographed. 


} b _ M. Llewel- 
American Library Association, 1937. 


$2. 
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graphic Reproduction for Libraries, re- 
ports on “The Foreign Situation in 
Microphotography.” His statement is a 
welcome antidote to the danger of under- 
estimating microphotographic develop- 
ments abroad and makes us realize that 
while progress there has followed different 
lines from that in this country, it is far 
from negligible and deserves careful con- 
sideration by those who are following the 
movement here and are looking for helpful 
ideas and suggestions. It is interesting to 
compare Mr. Rush’s statement with that 
in the next paper, which was presented by 
Dr. Vernon D. Tate, of the National 
Archives in Washington, and dealt with 
“American Progress during the Year.” 
Dr. Tate is one of the few men interested 
in and with a knowledge of the technical 
side of the subject under consideration 
and at the same time in a position to under- 
stand the scholarly and the library points 
of view. He covers briefly, but clearly, 
the year’s technical developments in 
cameras, film, processing and projectors, 
and makes doubters realize the tremendous 
forward steps taken during the year. He 
also summarizes some of the projects which 
have made use of these steps. 

Dr. R. H. Draeger, of the United States 
Naval Medical School, describes his new 
camera, and Mr. Jack Holloway, of the 
Holloway Company, tells of his new auto- 
matic processing and developing machine. 
Both were used at the Paris Exposition 
this summer and fall. The demonstration 
given there under the auspices of the 
American Library Association, financed by 
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Rockefeller funds and managed by Dr. 
Raney and Mr. Herman H. Fussler, of 
the University of Chicago, demonstrated 
vividly the possibilities that lie in mecha- 
nisms developed for large scale, high speed 
work. 

Ralph H. Carruthers, of the New York 
Public Library staff, brings together in his 
section of the volume a directory of 
“Microcopying Services and Available 
Positive Films” which we trust will be 
the first in a long line. A series of this 
kind, published at frequent intervals, 
should be sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association or some other non-profit- 
making organization. If successfully car- 
ried out, it will be an important factor in 
promoting microphotography and bringing 
it into the place it deserves in libraries. 
One of the chief factors in holding back 
progress has been the lack of information 
about available services and film. 

Dr. Watson Davis, president of the 
American Documentation Institute, out- 
lines briefly the plans and aims of that 
organization. Dr. Binkley, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research, contributes a ‘Memorandum on 
Auxiliary Publication” in which he brings 
out in his customary clear manner the 
place of microphotography in relation to 
other methods and techniques that may be 
employed in producing small editions of 
books that cannot, because of cost, be pub- 
lished by regular printing methods. 

For the librarian looking for the crux 
of this important matter, we find at the 
beginning of the volume Dr. Raney’s intro- 
duction and at the end his final chapter, 


entitled “The Panel Discussion, and 


After.” In them he summarizes the year’s 
record and the discussions at the New 
York conference and indicates, as he does 
so well and so clearly, just where we now 





stand in microphotographic development. 

The volume as a whole might be con- 
sidered an answer to the question, ‘What 
should the library for which I am respon- 
sible do at this time about microphotog- 
raphy?” The volume answers, at least by 
implication, as follows: If you are the 
librarian of a large library dealing with 
research materials, and a careful reading 
of this volume does not make you decide 
that you have procrastinated long enough 
and that the time has come to plunge ahead 
and buy a projector and perhaps a film 
camera, you are either more conservative 
than many supposedly conservative busi- 
ness men, or you do not value having at 
your disposal the resources of the great 
libraries of the world. A large part of 
those resources may be had for the asking 
if you own a “reading machine” and can 
pay for rarities in film form approximately 
twice the per page cost of an average in- 
print book. Briefly and more directly, the 
answer may be placed in the form of 
another question: Is it worth the price 
of a projector to your library to be able to 
make available to your readers the contents 
of most of the books now available in other 
libraries ? 

From the above paragraph it may be 
seen that Microphotography for Libraries, 
1937, is a volume which may cost you 
money if you read it, but one which you 
cannot afford to be without. If you do 
buy it and then follow up the purchase 
with a subscription to the projected peri- 
odical on microphotography which is to be 
sponsored by the A. L. A. committee, your 
doom is probably sealed and you will find 
yourself on the microphotography band- 
wagon. 

K. D. Metca.r, Member 
Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials 
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At Midwinter 


Mors than seven hundred librarians 
and library trustees attended the Mid- 
winter conference of the American Library 
Association in Chicago, December 27 to 
30. President Harrison W. Craver pre- 
sided at the two Council sessions, besides 
which thirty-five committees and groups 
held some sixty business meetings. 

The editor’s usual running comment on 
the meetings gives place this year to im- 
mediate publication, in brief, of the ad- 
dresses of Ralph D. Shanesy and William 
E. Marcus at the Trustees Section; an 
expanded version of the report to the 
Council, ““What Shall We Do with the 
A. L. A.?” by Charles H. Brown, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Activities Committee ; 
the announcement of the essay contest 
made at the meeting of junior members; 
and news of the first Caldecott Medal. 

Other Council discussion, as well as re- 
ports from such other groups as will be 
of general interest, will be printed in the 
February Bulletin. 


Children’s Science Lists in Print 


A sertgs OF fourteen leaflets on nat- 
ural science, bringing to the attention of 
boys and girls from six to fifteen some of 
the better and more readable books in 
each field, has been compiled by a special 
committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children. Specialists in 
schools, libraries, museums, and research 
institutions have aided in the selection, 
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and the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of 
Baltimore, has printed the leaflets. 
The series includes: 


The Land of Science—a general list 

Men Who Found Out 

Exploring with the Naturalist 

The Sky, the Wind, and the Weather 

The Earth and Its Wonders 

Modern Physics, Chemistry, and Elec- 
tricity 

Nature’s Garden 

How to Know the Trees and Shrubs 

Animals and Their Ways 

Birds of Forest, Field, and Stream 

Wonders of' Insect Life 

In the Water and along the Shore 

Ancient Man 

Eyes to See—a fiction list 


Orders should be sent to Elsa Clark, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Prices, subject to change, are 
quoted as follows: Single copies, 5 cents in 
stamps; § to 50 copies of a kind, 2 cents 
each; 50 to 200, 14 cents each; 200 copies 
or more, one cent each. Assorted lots, if 
not less than 25 of a kind, same as for 
quantities given above. A complete set 
of the 14 different lists, 35 cents. 


Citizens Again Enlist for 
State Aid 


Auruovcu this is an off legislative 
year, two states at least are working on 
campaigns for state aid for library de- 
velopment to be submitted to 1938 legis- 
latures, according to word received by the 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board. The 
movement in Louisiana is led by J. O. 
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Modisette, chairman of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, one of the early 
advocates of generous state grants for 
libraries. 

In Virginia, the initiative has come from 
citizen groups, and the state library as- 
sociation and state library are gladly 
coéperating. 

Several other states are working on 
plans for 1939 legislation. The People’s 
Library Movement for Texas is setting 
out to organize every community in the 
state—and particularly every county seat 
—in an enterprise that will seek to pledge 
every gubernatorial and legislative candi- 
date in the primaries of 1938 to lend his 
support to put Texas more largely and 
creditably on the public library map of 
the United States, M. M. Harris, presi- 
dent of the League of Texas Library 
Trustees, said recently in the first public 
announcement of the new campaign. 


Speak Out on Copyright 


Tue International Copyright Con- 
vention, as revised and signed at Rome, 
June 2, 1928, has been favorably reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate. The Rome re- 
vision covers the proper protection of 
authors’ rights and gives the author that 
protection in all member countries through 
publication in any one country. 

The United States is not a member of 
the International Copyright Union. This 
means simply that American authors can 
obtain international copyright by publish- 
ing their works in some member country, 
but only if that is done in addition to pub- 
lication in the United States. Conversely, 
it is a fact that foreign authors do not have 
protection in this country unless their 
works are published here. To state this 


last sentence another way, foreign authors 
are subjected to the dangers of legalized 
piracy in this country if they fail to secure 
an American publisher. Such a condition 
is certainly not a cause for pride. 

Now that the International Copyright 
Convention has been reported favorably 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, it will probably come up for vote in 
the Senate at this 
Congress. 


present session of 
The State Department is in 
favor of our joining the International 
Copyright Union and has advocated ap- 
proval of the convention with subsequent 
necessary changes in our copyright laws. 
That is the best way to handle the prob- 
lem, and the simplest. With the larger 
principle settled the domestic laws can be 
altered so that they will not conflict. 

It is the duty of librarians and as many 
others as possible, to inform their senators 
that they want to see the United States 
become a member of the International 
Copyright Union. Such action will rectify 
a situation which has been of too long 
standing and will show the authors of 
other countries that we recognize their 
rights. It will also give American au- 
thors the rights in other countries which 
they should enjoy. 

LAWRENCE HeEyt, Chairman 
Book Buying Committee 


Certification of Librarians 


Tue following geographic summary 
supplements the compilation of certifica- 
tion developments in 1937 printed in the 
October Bulletin, page 640. 


Georgia. According to the 1937 regulation 
for the certification of teachers, a school 
librarian with twelve semester hours of credit 
in library science will receive a certificate 
marked “teacher-librarian,” while one with 
a degree in library science will receive one 
marked “librarian.” 
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Indiana. In a ruling of the state board 
of education in November, the requirement 
that each high school with a continuous com- 
mission shall employ a teacher with a license 
in library science is extended until the school 
year 1939-40. The Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in October, 
adopted a plan for the development of library 
service in the state which recommends the 
enactment of a compulsory certification 
and/or licensing law. 

Kentucky. A tentative certification bill for 
librarians in public libraries has been drafted 
for presentation to the state legislature in 
January, 1938. 

Mississippi. A tentative library law pro- 
viding for the certification of librarians in 
publicly supported libraries has been drafted 
for submission to the state legislature in 
January, 1938. 

Nebraska. The voluntary certification 
board of the Nebraska Library Association 
presented a tentative legal certification bill 
for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the association in October. No action was 
taken. 

New Jersey. Under recent rulings effec- 
tive July 1, 1940, an applicant for a school 
librarian’s certificate must have completed at 
least six resident credits in a library school, 
and an applicant for a certificate for public 
library service must have completed at least 
fourteen resident credits (sixteen if presented 
in more than one installment). 

Ohio. The state department of education 
conducted a round table discussion during the 
autumn educational conference on the sub- 
ject of certification of full-time and part-time 
school librarians and curricula appropriate 
for each, to which educators and librarians 
were invited. 

Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Library 
Association in October adopted a plan for 
voluntary certification of librarians in public 
libraries. 

South Dakota. The South Dakota Li- 
brary Association in October adopted a vol- 
untary plan for the certification of librarians 
in libraries of various types in the state. 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation in October adopted a report of the 
planning committee, which recommends that 
the certification law be strengthened through 
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state aid, to be extended only to the libraries 
complying with the certification law and 
meeting certain other standards. 

Wyoming. Librarians in secondary schools 
are issued a teacher’s certificate upon presen- 
tation of a record of college graduation and a 
minimum of twenty-two and one-half quarter 
hours of instruction in library science, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement from the 
department of education. 


Assured of Dividends 


Do you want your opinion considered 
for the Caldecott and Newbery medals, 
to be awarded in June, 1938? 

As children’s librarians, do you want 
to show that you are alert and profes- 
sional? If you do, here’s an opportunity 





“WE ARE PULLING FOR YOU” 


Illustration by Kurt Wiese 
rom High Water 
Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Company 


to invest a dollar that will pay increasing 
professional dividends throughout the 
year; you may be sure “we are pulling 
for you.” 

Remember that A. L. A. membership is 
prerequisite to membership in the section ; 
then obey that impulse, and send your dol- 
lar to be undersigned at once. 

Auice Brunat, Treasurer 

Section for Library Work 

with Children 
Minneapolis Public Library 
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Reading for Marathon Groups 
To the Editor: 


The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, through its Marathon 
Round Tables Committee, has organized 
discussion groups in every state to study 
foreign relations with a view to contributing 
to world peace. Two study courses, ele- 
mentary and advanced, issued by the na- 
tional committee as ‘Marathon Kits,” are 
used by these groups. The codperation of 
public libraries in supplying the supple- 
mentary material listed in the reading 
course bibliographies has been helpful in 
many places. In some towns, Marathon 
groups have held their meetings in the li- 
brary building. It is hoped that other 
libraries will want to codperate also. The 
names of state chairmen of Marathon round 
tables, in the many states which have 
organized on a state level, are being sent 
to state library agencies. Librarians wish- 
ing to get in touch with local groups can 
secure information from this source. 

The Marathon kits used by all Mara- 
thon groups were listed in the A. L. A. 
Booklist for May, 1937. For your con- 
venience some of this information is re- 
peated here. Both the preparatory and 
advanced kits contain accurate pamphlet 
material, an excellent study outline, careful 
instructions for the group leader, and sug- 
gestions for community activity. Group 
kits containing five of the basic pamphlets 
and five discussion outlines may be ordered 
for $2.50 for the preparatory course and 
$3.50 for the advanced course. Individual 
kits are 75¢ and $1, respectively. These 
may be secured by ordering directly from 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, 1622 Grand Terminal Build- 
ing, New York City. Descriptive flyers for 


bulletin boards may be had free. 
Vera W. Beccs, Chairman 
Marathon Round Tables 
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St. Paul Has Budget Increase 
To the Editor: 


The 1938 budget of the St. Paul Public 
Library has been increased $23,082. This 
is almost a IO per cent increase and raises 
our expenditures per capita from seventy- 
six cents for 1937 to eighty-four cents for 
1938. This will enable us to do some major 
repairs to the library building as well 
as buy a few more books. Most of it, how- 
ever, will go for automatic and living-wage 
increases. 


Perrie Jones, Librarian 
Public Library 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Illinois Poster Series 
To the Editor: 


Considerable talent and time are required 
if a librarian, or her staff, undertakes to 
design and produce colorful reading posters 
which lend attractiveness to any library. 

A project under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Illinois and sponsored by the 
Illinois State Library is supplying libraries 
and schools with attractive posters. The 
process is the new silk screen printing which 
makes possible quantity production at low 
cost. 

Twelve seasonal posters, one for each 
month, seventeen by twenty-two inches in 
size, have been prepared so far, and other 
topical posters will be done later. 

Ideas and materials are supplied by the 
Illinois State Library, and a commercial artist 
working with the NYA boys produces the 
posters which are made available to libraries 
and schools at cost. The set of twelve 
posters, delivered to any point in Illinois, 
will cost eighty-four cents and orders are 
to be sent to the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

This idea might easily be carried out in 
other states through a similar project and 
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the Illinois State Library will be glad to 
supply further information to interested 
individuals. 

The question has been raised whether 
these posters are available to libraries out- 
side the state. The answer is yes. As the 
charge has been figured very closely, and the 
cost of transportation outside the state 
would vary with location, the price for the 
set of twelve is seventy-five cents plus trans- 
portation. 


HeEteneE H. Rocers 
Superintendent of Library Division 
Illinois State Library 


Union Catolog of Floridiana 
To the Editor: 


Librarians in Florida and others inter- 
ested are asked to codperate in the forma- 
tion of a union catalog of Floridiana which 
has been established recently at Winter Park 
under the auspices of Rollins College. Such 
codperation at the present time need not in- 
volve any more labor than that of sending 
copies of lists of books in their libraries 
either about Florida or written by Floridi- 
ans. These lists should contain the names 
of the authors (arranged in alphabetical or- 
der), title of the book, place of publication, 
name of publisher, date of publication, and 
collation. 

The foundation of the catalog has al- 
ready been established on the basis of cards 
compiled from those in the Library of Con- 
gress, and it is hoped that with the assist- 
ance of local librarians we shall soon be 
able to incorporate on the cards the loca- 
tion in Florida of all copies of the books 
already listed and of others to be recorded. 


ALFRED HaAssrouck, Director 
Union Catalog 
Rollins College 

Winter Park, Florida 
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As An Older Member Sees It 


Responding to the request in the October 
Bulletin for comment on the proposed 
change in the procedure of amending the 
A. L. A. Constitution and By-Laws, J. C. 
Ruppenthal, president of the Board of Di- 


rectors of the Carnegie Public Library, 
Russell, Kansas, writes: 

If “the only argument against a change” 
is that some may regard such change as a 
movement away from democratic govern- 
ment, such argument seems ample. If the 
“younger element” may especially be of- 
fended by such a step, let it be added that 
there are older members, too, who do not 
welcome this move. The writer has been 
a life member of the Association for about 
twenty-five or thirty years. 


FN 
Society Offers Publications 


The Egypt Exploration Society, of Lon- 
don, has a residue of its numerous publica- 
tions which it is prepared to present to 
American libraries gratis except for the cost 
of packing and transportation. Any institu- 
tion which is interested may report its pres- 
ent holdings, or deficiencies, to Alan A. 
Gardiner, 9 Lansdowne Road, Holland 
Park, London, W. 11, England. 


FINN 
Social Hygiene Day 


The second national Social Hygiene Day 
will be held February 2. The March, 1937, 
Journal of Social Hygiene contains an ac- 
count of the programs of some of the more 
than five hundred meetings held throughout 
the country on the first observance last year. 
The October Journal contains a number of 
articles which should be of service in pre- 
paring a program for the next Social Hy- 
giene Day. The American Social Hygiene 
Association will be glad to answer inquiries 
directed to them at 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City. 

GFN 


Bibliographies in Preparation 

The Bibliographical Society of America 
contemplates expanding the “Notes and 
Queries” section of its News Sheet to in- 
clude as nearly as possible notices of all 
bibliographies planned or in process of com- 
pilation by members of the constituent so- 
cieties of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and of other American scholars. 
Notes for publication in the News Sheet 
may be addressed to Henry B. Van Hoesen, 
secretary, Brown University Library. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES iD 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


i 


B. LaMar JouHNSON, the librarian and 
dean of instruction at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, is chairman of the College 
Library Advisory Board. The symposium on 
the library and new types of higher educa- 
tion is the fourth in the new college library 
series sponsored by the board. 

MartHa M. Parks, director of the Di- 
vision of School Libraries in the Department 
of Education in Tennessee, writes one of a 
series of articles on concrete results of state 
aid which is being sponsored by the A. L. A. 
Public Library Division. As ammunition 
in forthcoming legislative campaigns, the 
series may aid other states to secure similar 
funds. 

Ernest J. Reece contributes the second 
in a series on newer methods of teaching 
library science which the Board of Education 
for Librarianship is sponsoring. Mr. Reece 
is a professor in the School of Library Service 
at Columbia University. 

Dora V. SMITH is professor of education 
as well as of children’s and adolescent litera- 
ture at the University of Minnesota. Her 
article emphasizing the importance of the 
processes of learning to read is a welcome 
supplement to the current series sponsored by 
the former School Libraries Committee. 


PIAA 


State Aid for Tennessee 


School Libraries 
(Continued from page 16) 
equipment for displaying books, consisting 
of a table, chairs, shelving, and, if possible, 
a bulletin board. A minimum of ten cents 
per pupil enrolled must be expended for 

books each year. 

2. More comprehensive library standards 
for rural elementary schools will become 
effective, beginning September, 1938, involv- 
ing provision for supervision by trained li- 
brarians, as well as adequate books and 
equipment. 

3. Every state approved rural junior and 
senior high school, by September, 1938, must 


hee 
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have made a start toward meeting the re- 
quirement of 4 books per pupil, with a 
minimum of 500 books and a full-time, 
trained librarian for schools with enrollment 
over 200, and a part-time librarian with 
some professional training for schools en- 
rolling fewer than 200. 

The 1937 general assembly passed a bill 
enabling the state department of education 
to establish a state-wide system of libraries, 
serving the entire population. It is hoped 
that in its next session the general assembly 
will make the necessary appropriation to put 
this system into operation. 


OPA 


Learn Broadcasting Technique 


As a project in the publicity division of 
the course on organization and administra- 
tion of libraries, Mary Duncan Carter, di- 
rector of the School of Library Service at 
the University of Southern California, is con- 
ducting a series of weekly broadcasts on 
Tuesdays from 3:30 to 3:45 over station 
KRKD in Los Angeles. The purpose of the 
broadcasts is to promote the use of libraries 
and to familiarize students with methods 
of writing radio scripts and producing them 
on the air. The series has taken the form 
of a “Library Treasure Hunt.” Libraries 
supply the necessary information and the stu- 
dents write the radio continuity in drama- 
tized form and take part in the production. 
Mrs. Carter acts as narrator and com- 
mentator. 


FFA 


Vacation Course at Oxford 
The Women’s Colleges of Oxford Uni- 


versity announce a summer course for 
American women graduates and teachers to 
be held for the fourth time in Oxford, July 
6 to 27, 1938. The subject of the course is 
“England in the Past Fifty Years,” and a 
number of England’s outstanding scholars 
will lecture on the literature, history, poli- 
tics, and thought of the period. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Marion L. Day, 9 
St. Luke’s Place, New York City. 
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(Re: Contributing Membership 








Contributing membership in the A. L. A. costs $25 a year. 
It brings to the library in tangible returns: 


—The Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings 
—An additional five dollars worth of A. L. A. publications : 


The balance—$1 5—is an investment in A. L, A. intangible services: 
Contacts, through A. L. A. officers, committc+ members and head- 
quarters staff, with government officials, educational organiza- 
tions and learned societies which bring to bear on library mat- 
ters sympathetic consideration— 


Standards adopted by official action which help libraries to present 
their needs before appropriating bodies— 


Advisory services ranging all the way from recommending a new 
librarian to information on work relief rulings, state library 


plans, how to start a children’s department, comparative statis- 
tics— 


Aid in book selection by A. L. A. members of wide experience— 


Economies effected by A. L. A. committees in bookbinding, cata- 
loging, book discounts, building and equipment problems— 


A $25 contributing membership is equivalent to a very small fraction 
of the A. L. A. annual savings to libraries. 


Libraries holding institutional memberships are urged to consider a 
transfer to contributing membership. 

















The best advertisement for 


Subscription Books: Bulletin 


is to read it! 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN is a quarterly periodical 
which has saved many hundreds of dollars for libraries and library 


patrons during the past seven years. 


In 32 issues since January 1930, 358 ‘‘sets’” have been 
carefully reviewed by an impartial voluntary committee. 
229 have been recommended. 


129 have been mot recommended. 


If you are not already a subscriber (at only $1 a year for 4 issues), 
send to us at once for a trial subscription. Write before February 


15, and you will receive the January issue free. Your regular 


subscription will then start in April. 


Important: To receive the January 1938 
issue without charge, please refer to this ad- 


vertisement when you send your subscription. 


American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















